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Dar eee, Weupe fe). Cy opie pee ay THE word “ militarist’’ is sorely in need of exact under- 


standing and discriminating use. To apply it loosely is 
unfair and offensive. A militarist is a man who sub- 
4 584 ordinates civil rule to military rule. The pattern type of 
oe - Neighborliness the Creed of Community Drama | | | 386 militarist is the Prussian officer and his apologist. He 
whose action and counsel tend to the advantage of this 


E _ ANNIVERSARIES. 
~ The Mobilization of Spiritual Forces, by Haederick R. 
Griffin 


589 type of person is more of a militarist, even though he be 
a pacifist, than the believer in the use of arms to subdue 
59? him. ‘The man who believes that the use of military force 
under civil direction is indispensable at this time is no 
Bead. by hee gsghem, gece, by Sipe 592 Militarist. To hang this word on any man for such 
. . « « . 593 Conviction is to put discussion outside the pale of decency. 
y It is like the charge in anti-slavery times that the reason 
in Singing inthe Rain. ....... . . . 582 Why a man was an abolitionist was that he wanted to 
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Shag by Caroline H. Burgess. : . | 504 A REMARKABLE quotation made by Prof. Perry shows 


IGIOUS UNION... . . . . 507 how the principles of one time, however far distant, are — 


‘ authoritative and adequate for another. At the close of 
sort te + +s + $97 the Civil War, in an editorial, E. L. Godkin said, ‘‘T'o the 
+ + + + + + + + + + 600 peace advocates the soldier is always a man going to 
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ere His t reighhort to his countrymen he is a man 
eto lose his life for their sake—that is, to perform 
the loitiest act of devotion of which a human being is 
capable.” Prof. Perry’s own words are worthy to be 
remembered with these, when he says, of the people who 
are opposing conscription, that they are “losing the 
opportunity of making something of death. The pros- 
pect of death awaits every man; but only a few are fortu- 
nate enough to make it significant, as a means of service, 
and of moral regeneration.” Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friend. 


&* 


Money alone cannot buy health, happiness, friendship, 
or a quiet mind. To many a rich man his money is as 
useless as was his gold to Robinson Crusoe in his solitary 
life on the island. But money honestly earned and well 
bestowed can work miracles. By the magic of com- 
mercial methods it can be transformed into every form of 
service. It can flow along an electric wire, or fly through 
the air without a wire, and reappear in the most distant 
part of the globe—as a missionary in Borneo, food for the 
starving millions in Armenia and Belgium, or needed help 
to a Russian patriot returning from exile in Siberia. 
Without money we return to barbarism, with it we sus- 
tain all the institutions which assist and maintain the 
mental, moral, religious, and civil institutions which 
make for civilization and progress. ° 
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A SIGNIFICANT curiosity of legal lore is given in the 
statement that a unanimous verdict against a defendant 
before the Jewish Sanhedrin entitled him to discharge. 
The anomaly is explained on the principle of prejudice. 
‘In a court of seventy-one members, for every one to vote 
against a prisoner was taken to indicate a condition 
incompatible with probability. Such absence of a single 
favorable sign appeared to show abnormal hostility, and 
therefore a disqualified jury. The principle is a wise and 
useful one. Pessimism, in general or in particular, 
defeats itself. A universal negative does not condemn a 
man, or humanity, so much as the one who pronounces 
it. Such a verdict is against reason and fact. Even a 
devil deserves his advocate, not as in the process of 
canonization to find out what evil might be said against a 
saint, but in order to save any bit of good remaining ina 
sinner. When one hears people saying nothing but evil 
of others, he -bewares not so much of the ones spoken of 
_as the ones speaking of them. Sinners themselves are 
safer company. 
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Some remedies for difficulties are least likely to be 
successful for the very reason which at first sight makes 
them seem most practicable. 
commends them; but that they are simple is their weak- 
ness. To reduce a situation to terms that can be dealt 
with in very easy ways is an easy way to forget that the 
facts may not follow the reduction. When a peacemaker 
tries to adjust a difficulty between persons who cannot 
otherwise “get together’ he finds that he has to take 
-account of something else than the adjustment he pre- 
pares in advance. He finds some complexities that put 
his ready-made solution out of the case. He lays his 
pattern on the facts only to discover that they do not con- 
tain material out of which the pattern may be cut, or that 
‘some material important to include remains unused by 
his.pattern. It mends nothing to say that the pattern 
is ideal, that his motive is above reproach, and that it is 
enough to lay down the ideal, The good of an = is 


That they are so simple. 


not to get itse elf state 

purpose of a pedtenaicer is not to ie 
produce peace. That the task’ becomes “comple nd 
difficult discourages the man who ingenuously thought 
that axioms in thought are axiomatic in fact, but. the © 
greatness of the task becomes an inspiration when one 
finds. the way to work it out. That the working is slow 
is only a challenge to endeavor in the light of its assurance. 
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SomETIMES the very effort to explain things and make 


them simple leads to complexity and more obscureness. 
Much ink spreads a cloud in which the enemy error 
escapes. ‘The professor who once stopped a student who 
was getting deeper and deeper out of sight in his mental 
involutions, saying, “‘ Now stop, and tell us what you are 
talking about,’’ could say what many a listener would 
like to say. If speakers often pulled themselves up with 


just this question and put downright declaration in place 
of labored exposition, their hearers would be more en- 


lightened. 
* 


CuIEF among the reforms, yet seldom recognized by 
reformers, is the reform of compensation to those whom 
reformers hire. The wage scale of those who devote 
their attention to the wage scales of others often passes 
a poor examination... How philanthropists pay, and 
treat, their servants would be an enlightening subject 
of investigation. That nurses and internes should be 
scantily and poorly fed, as in fact is often the case, 
with long hours of exacting service, so that their health 
suffers,—in hospitals of all places,—is beyond explana- 
tion. They cannot strike; but others should strike for 
them. 


The Obscurity of Bigness. 


When we can see round an instance, there i is little chance 
of its meaning being missed or misunderstood; but when 
there is occasion to explain things too vast for actual com- 
prehension, even very simple principles become subject 
to difference and disputation. The size of the problem may 
not be any the greater for the size of the instance, but it 
seems larger, and, because the instance is so big, there 
are points of contact leading off to various considera- 
tions, questions adjacent get the attention, and the point 
at issue becomes confused before we know it. ‘hat is 
why people are divided over matters when one would 
expect them to be united. They are too big to seem ex- 
plicable, as smaller instances would be explicable; the 
meaning becomes buried in the mass. 

Cynics make merry over the inconsistencies of moral 
judgments as though they indicated that people were 
hypocrites or fools. ‘They say, if a bad man only does 
things on a large scale his crimes will go unpunished, even 
praised. If he steals a few dollars he goes to prison, they 
say, but if he steals a railroad he goes to Congress. The 
sidewalk salesman who makes his living by sharp dealing 
is despised, while the man who gets millions dishonestly 
becomes honored and titled. 
misanthropes, a lack of moral insight, a failure of people 
to see moral values. The despair which clouds the min 
when we look upon the great war has the same danger « 
pessimism. Such failure of Cee to use wks yaa 
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before us,—the best suddenly become t ors 
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All this indicates, say the 
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t is so monstrous that any other fact about it than 
its size cannot reach the mind, A iP sei fis 3% 

‘There, and not in human nature’s essential quality, lies 
__ the trouble, The lack is not in moral insight, but in the 
courage to apply it just as directly in big things as in 
small. The fault is not in our conscience, but in our 
_ judgment that we are overcome of evil. One might never 
get out of amaze so large that he could not see the way 
F. through it if he depended on finding his way. When 
some one tells him the key, the thing is as simple as 


Me 


walking. Despair is a mental weakness. - 
__ Read a story of the French and Indian war and imagine 
the village attacked and surrounded by savages, every 
man and woman knowing what that means for themselves 
and their children. Is it conceivable that any one would 
_ dispute, or be allowed to dispute, about the rightness of 
overcoming such force with superior force? See what the 
principle was in the story Parkman tells of Madeleine of 
Verchéres, the little girl who shamed the few men and 
boys who hid and skulked in panic of fear and hopeless- 
ness, and saved them and the town by her instant un- 
doubting action and spirit. ‘Take the experience of all 
the civilizations in the world at their beginnings, when 
it can be seen and measured, and ask what was essential’ 
and right under the circumstances. Does any enlarge- 
_ ment of the circumstances, any complexity of them, alter 
the imperativeness of the principle when events bring just 
the same issue to decision? One may say we shall be 
ashamed when we look back on this time, and wonder, 
just as we are puzzled that men should once have fought 
duels; but do we look back on the conflicts for freedom’s 
sake with any shame except the shame that they should 
have been necessary? Comparing like with like, doés the 
size alter the scale? If there is something to be said for 
duels under circumstances of defective public law, may 
not as much, at least, be said for defence and protection 
of right and chastity when they are imperilled on a whole- 
sale scale? 
The same caution applies to our efforts to bridge the 
great rapids which civilization must get over. "Some peo- 
_ ple think to do so by attempting the impossible. They 
seem to be making a bridge by throwing stones at the 
rapids. No connection will suffice unless it reaches the 
other side. We get across not by the size of our bridge, 
but by its connection of what is permanent. One tree 
long enough to touch both banks will serve. Narrow, 
slender, primitive,—if it bears one man’s weight, it is 
enough. The greatest bridge is essentially nothing more. 
‘It will go down if it is anything less. 
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- In Common. 


-. ] “ Z . 
_ There are things common and unclean, and things 
common that are good and wholesome. Weal means 

welfare, and the commonweal is the common welfare and 
ical good health. Common sense is the sense that 
mon to all, the sensus communis, the kind of thought, 
g, and sentiment that is shared by all men and women 
are in good health of mind and body. Christian 

les in the early days held all things in common, and 

e abounded in the materials of comfort while others 
k; but that condition was too good to last. 
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Archipelago Wallace found, greatly to his mental’ dis- 
comfort, that the half-naked savages lived in what was 
luxury compared with the condition of the operatives in 
Manchester who made the cloth out of. which were 
fashioned the scanty single garments that they wore. 

_An old Salem shipmaster who had sailed in all seas and 
visited many islands of the sea said to the writer that 
foreign commerce was an evil and that our country would 
have been better off-if it had never engaged in it. It 


certainly has wrought desolation in all the South seas, 


where the inhabitants have been drafted into virtual 
slavery and the things once held in common have been 
appropriated by planters, merchants, and various seafaring 
men. 

Large tracts of land in England and America were once 
held in common, but they have now mostly passed into 
the hands of private owners. ‘The process is simple. 
Let us suppose that the inhabitants of a township hold 
in common a thousand acres of land on’ which every 
householder is at liberty to pasture cattle and swine 
and from which to take wood for household use and the 
like. Now let the inhabitants of that township refuse to 
allow newcomers to have any share in the title to the 
common lands. Then as time passes the householders 
who have an interest in the commons will become few, 
until the title is vested in a small number of survivors; 
and then they may be organized into a land company or 
sell their rights to individuals, and so the commons pass 
out of existence. In England the process has been 
different. Great lords have fenced in the common lands 
and thus have deprived the common people of rights 
to wood and pasturage long held and necessary to their 
comfort. After the war is over this matter will be at- 
tended to and some ancient rights restored. 

In our country, for a moderate tax our governments give 
to the people many good things at a moderate rate of 
expense, and to the poor many good things for nothing, 
such as abundant supplies of pure water, streets unob- 
structed and well lighted, cheap transportation, free 
schools, the ballot, and other luxuries such as a monarch 
could not buy a few hundred years ago. 

The progress of a real civilization will be toward making 
more and more things common to all. This desirable 
result will be brought about not by the sequestration of 
wealth, or by the reduction of the opportunities of 
gaining wealth, but it will come to pass gently and 
naturally. The greatest benefactors of the common 
people are not always they who are most prosperous: but 
no man can greatly prosper, however selfishly, without 
scattering good things abroad in the community. A 
factory set up in a community where everybody is poor 
may bring unwonted comfort and even the sense of 
luxury to many poor people, as, for instance, in the case 
of the poor whites of the South. How much greater 
blessing may flow from the humane intelligence of a man 
who has a genius for organization, and who takes for 
himself a small percentage which in the aggregate means 
wealth for him, while to hundreds and even thousands 
of others he gives wages that without him they could not 
earn, but which result in widely diffused comfort and 
contentment! Experiments have shown that the process is 
natural and profitable for all concerned, and a real profit- 
sharing. ‘The Hutchinsons used to sing, “’There’s a good 
time coming; let us vote it right along.’’ Once an auditor 
rose and said, “Would Mr. Hutchinson be kind enough 
to set a date for that good time?” We have been looking 
for it since the days of the Prophet Isaiah, but although 
it is slow in coming, it visibly is coming, and enough of 
it has come to give to all the common people hope and 
courage, ta +S ane G, B, . 
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American Unitarian Association, © 


The Tasks of the New Year. 


The last Register contained the report of the meeting 
of the Board of Directors at which the appropriations for 
the new fiscal year were made. That record presents 
in undramatic form the obligations of the churches. In 
spite of some natural forebodings and some warnings 
that the resources of our people will be overstrained 
during the coming year the Directors of the Association 
have determined that this is no time to falter in the 
conduct of the work committed to their charge. ‘They 
believe that the people of the Unitarian churches realize 
that the work of their Association is more needed to-day 
than ever before. “They have therefore adopted a Budget 
which calls for the steady maintenance of all activities. 
They have given the signal “Full speed ahead” and 
planned a campaign more vigorous and more widely 
extended than ever. 

The Directors believe that the national crisis calls 
pre-eminently for religion, for moral resolution and 
spiritual fortitude. ‘The issues of the war will be deter- 
mined not only by ships and armies, machines and 
munitions, but also by character and ideals. The most 
imperative need of the hour is that people should think 


- clearly and justly, cherish high visions, and be controlled 


in all their endeavors by unselfish motives. A nation 
has to be prepared for such crisis as we now confront 
not only in body but also in mind and spirit. Back of 
all military efficiency must be a constant and patient 
training of church and school. Let us raise armies and 
crops, but let us not forget the still greater need for 
idealism. Never was the message and mission of the 
Association more timely and urgent. 

Experience indicates that in times of national crisis 
there is a tendency for people to say: ‘‘The most im- 
portant appeals are just now for war preparation and 
war relief. These practical necessities must have first 
consideration, and the good causes which we have hitherto 
supported must get along as best they can.”” That is to 
confess ourselves beaten in this war before we begin. 
True statesmanship demands full loyalty to our present 
commitments and obligations. The really brave and far- 
seeing men and women are those who say to themselves: 
“We will first of all see that the minds and hearts of the 
people are right. Our ideals must be maintained at all 
cost. ‘The institutions that nourish our hopes and con- 
secrate our sacrifices were never so important as now.” 

The new calls made upon us must not be permitted 
to destroy the source of our national vigor. An informed 
and righteous public opinion is the motive power of a 
democracy. Our soldiers will fight for the moral founda- 
tions of civilized life. Shall we who must stay at home 
let those foundations be meanwhile undermined by our 
neglect? ‘Let us ponder the meaning of these moving 
-words written by an officer now at the front :— 

“I know that I am speaking not for myself alone, but 
for many in like case, when I say that our one haunting 
dread at this hour is lest those who are left behind, in 
their laudable anxiety to hearten and support us in our 
military endeavors, should forget the end in the means— 
lest if we perish (which matters little) there should perish 
with us (which would matter infinitely) those visions 
and ideals of a saner and nobler national and interna- 
tional life for which we go out to fight.” 

The conceit of our civilization is gone forever, but are 
its visions to perish too? Shall the great hope of the broth- 
erhood of man never again uplift us? Must our belief in 
the better nature of manhood disappear because a dem- 
oniacal possession seems to control the souls of a great 
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our confidence that life has divine and eternal significance? 
Is our faith in truth and beauty and goodness to be nour- 
ished or impoverished during these turbulent years? 
Love of liberty, faith in fellowship and freedom, confidence 
in reason rather than in force, consecration to ideals— 
these are the inestimable things that are nourished in our 
churches. Are they not as important a contribution to the 
present life of America as any that we can make? 

Is this war to be a great, unselfish, spiritual adventure, 
or is it to be an intolerable waste of resources and of the 
promise of a whole generation? Are we going to permit 
ourselves to drift with the impulses and tumults of the 
hour, or are we going to brace ourselves to a deeper sense 
of responsibility, to an unwonted thrift, to the sacrifice 
of personal indulgences, to an unconquerable persistence? 
Are we to have the tragedies of war interpreted for us by 
men who discern their moral equivalents, or are we to go 
no deeper in our searchings of heart than the headlines 
in the newspapers? Are we to let people sink into narrow- 
ness of view, into reactionary prejudice, into poverty of 
vision, or are we to prepare them for larger loyalties? In 
short, are we going to maintain and enlarge our institu- 
tions for religious education and inspiration, or let them 
diminish and decay? These are the questions that the 
people of the Unitarian churches will answer by the liber- 
ality or the meagreness with which at this crisis they sup- 
port the work of their Association. 

And what of the future? Whether long delayed or mer- 
cifully hastened, the war must sometime end. We shall 
find ourselves in a poorer and sadder but a saner world. 
Can we not in these days fit ourselves to be the bearers 
of the message of healing and reconciliation? Shall it 
not be ours to make ready our souls for that possible de- 
scent upon us of the Holy Spirit which will bestow on us 
the gift of tongues and animate us to the tasks of read- 
justment and reconstruction? ‘That work of reconstruc- 
tion must, if it is to be done wisely and permanently, be 
committed to the men and women of sympathy and 
vision, the people who can turn our dreams of a safer, 
better, freer world into realities. 

The new world order to which we look forward will be 
no better than the old unless it is founded in wisdom and 
in faith. It must be established in enlarged confidence in 
the power of a living and re-creating God. We want 
God’s justice incarnated in commerce, in diplomacy, in 
the intercourse of nations. We want His faithfulness ex- 
pressed in all the relations of man to man and nation 
with nation. ‘Those who reshape the world must have 
the stability and breadth and foresight that come only 
from acquaintance with God and from confidence in His 
guidance. Shall we not preserve and upbuild the churches 
which above all other institutions prepare people “‘to build 
up the waste places, to raise up the foundations of many 
generations,’’ to be ‘‘repairers of the breach and restorers 
of paths to dwell in’’? SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


It became evident at the beginning of the week that 
the $2,000,000,000 “Liberty Bond” issue, the first public 
loan for the prosecution of the war, was a financial and a 
popular success. ‘The returns up to last Monday indi- 


cated that the loan had been oversubscribed by between — 


$800,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. Of the total amount 


of subscriptions received, more than $1,000,000,000 came — 
from the city and State of New York. It was announced 7 


by the Treasury Department on the closing of 
on June 15 that bonds would be assigned to t 
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spapers é n was a failure as a test of popular 
entiment, it was pointed out at Washington that more 


- than 2,800,000 persons or corporations had “subscribed 


for the bonds. The observance of ‘Flag Day” also 
constituted a celebration of the success of the initial loan 
for the furtherance of the participation of the United 


‘States in the war to “make the world safe for democracy.” 
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PRESIDENT WILSON, in his address at the Washing- 
ton Monument, in the national capital, on Flag Day, 
took occasion to restate the issues which forced the 
United States into the war. Here are two striking pas- 
sages from his speech: “‘’This is a people’s war, a war for 
freedom and justice and self-government amongst all 
the nations of the world, a war to make the world safe 
for the peoples who live upon it and have made it their 
own, the German people themselves included, and with 
us rests the choice to break through all these hypocrisies 
and patent cheats and masks of brute force, and help set 
the world free, or else stand aside and let it be dominated 
a long age through by sheer force of arms. ... For us 
there is but one choice. We have made it. Woe be to 
the man or group of men that seek to stand in our way 
in this day of high resolution, when every principle we 
hold dearest is to be vindicated and made secure for the 
salvation of the nations. We are ready to stand at the 
bar of history, and our flag shall wear a new lustre. Once 
more we shall make good with our lives and fortunes the 
great faith to which we were born, and a new glory shall 
shine in the face of our people.”’ ; 
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OnE of the immediate military plans for the future is 
the construction of a mighty fleet of aéroplanes. For 
this purpose, it was announced at Washington last week, 
a bill is to be introduced in Congress at an early date pro- 
viding for an appropriation of $600,000,000 in addition 
to the $67,000,000 already appropriated. The Council of 
National Defense has reached the conclusion after mature 
deliberation that the advantage in military operations 
will be largely determined by preponderance in air craft. 
It is the intention of the Council, therefore, to build so 
formidable a fleet of aéroplanes that the predominance 
of the Entente Powers in the air will be definitely estab- 
lished and held. It is pointed out in this connection that 
the newest of all weapons—the cruiser of the air propelled 
by planes—is an American invention and that American 
skill combined with American capital will be enabled to 
perform a service of the greatest value to the Allies by 
making it impossible for the enemy to surpass or even 
equal them in the numbers, the efficiency, and the strength 
of aérial armament. 
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THE writing of an important chapter in the history of 
the present struggle was begun in Petrograd last Saturday, 
when Elihu Root, as chairman of the high commission 
to Russia, outlined the purposes of America in entering 
the war and emphasized the desire of the American people 
and their government to aid in every way in the work of 
reorganizing the national life of Russia. ‘The immediate 
reaction to Mr. Root’s declaration was the assurance by 


the Russian Provisional Government that its purposes 


do not include the negotiation of a separate peace with 


_ Germany. In their progress through Russia the Ameri- 
can commissioners were received with demonstrations of 


enthusiasm which seemed to belie the previous 
owing to the political character of some 
ves of the American Republic, the 
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_ the commissioners in Petrograd, the stronghold of Russian 
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the commission and to its purposes. The reception of 


radicalism and peace sentiment, was especially gratifying 
to Mr. Root and to the State Department at Washington. 
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ONE of the dramatic developments of the war took place 
on June 12, when Constantine, King of the Hellenes, was 
compelled to abdicate the throne, and his second son, 
Prince Alexander, was designated as his successor. ‘The 
abdication was brought about by a peremptory demand 
presented at Athens by a French Senator, M. Jonnart, 
acting as the representative of the protecting Powers, 
Great Britain, France, and Russia. ‘The deposed sover- 
eign, who is married to the sister of the German Kaiser, 
left Athens soon after he had signed the act of abdication, 


- and it was announced that he would be permitted to pro- 


ceed to Germany. The withdrawal of King Constantine 
left the way open for the extension of the authority of 
Elevtherios Venizelos, head of the Greek republic which 
has had its centre at Salonica, over the rest of’ Greece. 
The new King of Greece is believed to sympathize to 
some extent with the policy of his father in refusing to 
abandon the neutrality of Greece. One of the first proc- 
lamations to be issued to the people of Greece after the 
abdication conveyed the assurance that the protecting 
Powers would not exert any pressure upon the people in 
an attempt to induce them to enter the war actively in 
behalf of the Entente nations. 
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It is conceded that the Entente Powers could have 
deposed King Constantine at any time in the past six 
months or so. Their reasons for bringing about his abdi- 
cation at this time gave rise to varied speculation last 
week. By some military experts it is assumed that by re- 
moving the King of Greece the Entente eliminated the 
danger of an attack in their rear in the event of a general 
offensive against the Bulgarian and German positions 
north of Salonica. These observers interpreted the event 
at Athens as the prelude to such an offensive. This theory, 
however, did not appear to be confirmed by the immediate 
developments. There were indications last Monday that, 
instead of attempting an advance, the British forces were 
retreating in the region between the Vardar and Lake 
Doiran and in the valley of the Struma. The war office at 
Sofia reported the evacuation of twelve villages in this 
sector on the lower Struma last Saturday and Sunday. 
Whether this abandonment of territory presaged a general 
retirement of British and other Entente forces remained 
to be seen. 

* 


A DANGEROUS situation has arisen in China owing to the 
development of a new separatist movement in protest 
against the recent dismissal of the Premier. Foreseeing 
the possibility of a renewal of the internecine conflict 
which rent the country in the period that culminated in 
the fall of the Manchu dynasty, the State Department at 
Washington more than a fortnight ago presented to the 
Chinese Government a note in which it pointed out that 
the first duty of the authorities was the restoration of 
unity and public order, and that that duty was more 
pressing than the decision of China on the project of 
entering the war against Germany. The publication of 
the text of this note, or a garbled version of it, caused some 
resentment at Tokyo, where it was pointed out that Japan 
is directly interested in the progress of events in China, 
and that the United States should not have taken the 
step it did take without consulting the Japanese Govern- 
ment. In the mean while, the Administration at Pekin 


: Ainedeetl to be facing a serious internal crisis” ating to 
the rebellious attitude of several of the provincial gov- 
ernors, who showed a determination to carry on the 


movement for secession. 


Brevities. 


“The New England Conference of the Methodist Church 
is raising three hundred thousand dollars as its share 
toward the general pension funds of its denomination. 


“Ten million dollars is asked for pensions by the great 
Methodist Church. Large as it seems, it is only three 
dollars from each member. The same amount from 
every Unitarian would give the Unitarian Pension Fund 
more than the two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
desired. 


There are still people who think that to make a will 
is to hasten the time of its use, that to go to a physician 
for diagnosis is to bring on the ailment he may discover, 
that to insure property is to give hostages to conflagration, 
and that to get ready for winter is to shorten the summer. 
Sometimes they suffer by their folly, and sometimes 
others suffer. 


‘The tablet in memory of Rev. Charles Elliott St. John, 
D.D., recently dedicated in the First Church of Phila- 
delphia, bears this inscription following his name and the 
dates “‘19 December, 1856—25 February, 1916”: “‘Con- 
secrated to the work of the Unitarian church as minister 
in Northampton and Pittsburgh, and as secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association; the beloved pastor of 
this church 1908—1916: Of dauntless faith and uplifting 
speech, he was untiringly devoted to the spiritual welfare 
of his people. ‘The thought of God is a gic of light 
piercing: every cloud.’”’ 


TLetters to the Gditor. 
The Founder of the Meadville School. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


_ Will you allow me to correct a slight error in your 
paper? It was stated that the Meadville Theological 
School was founded by Harm Jan Huidekoper. It was 
founded by his son, Frederick Huidekoper, although 
Frederick’s father helped by gifts of money. 


i. L. FREEMAN CLARKE. - 
“Boston, Mass. 


“The Household Altar.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Dr. William C. Gannett has had recently published a 
new pamphlet entitled “The Household Altar in Homes 
of the Liberal Faith To-day.”’ Thisis a strong and stirring 
appeal for a deeper interest in religious education in the 
home. Every parent should read it. Dr. Gannett has 
generously offered to,the Committee on Religion in the 
Home, appointed from the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, two hundred copies for free distribution. The 
Committee feels that, with the small number of pamphlets 
at its disposal as compared. with the large number of per- 
sons who ought to read them, it cannot afford to distribute 
them as freely as it wishes, but any parent or guardian 
who desires a copy may have one free of charge by apply- 
ing: to. me at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


re. \ cel 
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Dear the Bluebird’s ewe etleh passing ae the evening si 
Of the Hermit and. the Veery; but within ey heart hath met 
Deeper still the voice of Robin, ; 

Robin singing in the rain. 


Glad the whistle of the Redwing, joy is always in its train; 
Bobolink’s ecstatic music plucks the very thorn of pain; 
But I love my mellow-hearted 

Robin, singing in the rain. 


Oh, my Robin, mellow-hearted, not a ripened note in vain. 

I will tune my pipe to yours, dear, slender though its one refrain; —s 

Happiness is born of singing, ' 
Just of singing in the rain. 

—Ella Gilbert Ives. 


National Patriotism and International Idealism. 


REV. HENRY H. BURCH. 


These are days in which many great ideals are in open . - 
conflict. Expediency is forcing compromises in principle. 
We are reminded by the attitude of some of our extreme 
idealists of the old philosopher who walked looking at 
the stars till he fell into a well. Recent events in our 
church life suggest the question, How far is national pa- 
triotism consistent with international idealism? 
To think all men and all nations are of one blood surely 
is no crime. Jesus taught it, and he was a member of one 
of the closest guarded races the world has known. He was 
not untrue to his Hebrew traditions when he advised con- 
sideration for a’ Samaritan woman in need, or for a Phee- 
nician woman who had a child suffering disease. But Jesus 
will ever rank among the world’s dreamers, and never 
among the disciples of expediency. He knew no expediency 
except one. ‘“‘It is expedient for you,” said he to his fol-. 
lowers, who were fishermen, ‘‘that I die for you,” not, 
It is expedient that you die for me. He was a genius for 
reversing things. Nearly everything he took up he put 
down the other way up; nearly everything he took hold 
of he turned around; and nearly every principle he touched 
he reversed. Conflict with accepted tradition cost him 
his life. 
He exemplified in his life the fact that all growth is a 
conflict of ideals and expediencies. What will do for to- 
day will not do for to-morrow; so to-morrow comes and 
repeals to-day’s laws, erases to-day’s truths, laughs at 
to-day’s fallacies, poisons to-day’s philosophers, hisses 
from the forum to-day’s statesmen, and crucifies to-day’s 
Christs. I think if somebody would come who could do 
away with all the world’s to-days and to-morrows, there ‘ 
would be no more conflict, and all would be at peace. 
You remember one time when a man by the name of 
Brutus was walking with a man by the name.of Cassius, 
and this Cassius said to this Brutus these words: ‘‘The 
fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are underlings.” I think Cassius was wrong. 
The fault is in our stars that we are underlings, and was 
in their stars that they were underlings. The stars’ crime _ 
was in being too slow, for had the star that found Thomas — 
Jefferson, the fine democrat, been earlier up, it might — 
have found the splendid tyrannies of Cesar outgrown amduat (5. 
ready to pass away. os. 
The purpose of this talk, however, is not to theorize 
about ideals nor yet to quarrel with laggard stars, but = 
rather to remind us all that a perfectly consistent relation- 
ship exists between what seems to impress the minds of — is - 
some religious teachers as opposing ‘spinner 
Let us first call to mind the ae Pa 


own chieftain. The clan formation at that time was the 
individual group consciousness, expressing itself inten- 
__ sively, controlled purely by group interests. It was right 
‘that it should beso. The group members found themselves 
_ bound together by certain common interests that set them 
apart from other groups or clans, and just so long as these 
interests were confined to the individual group it produced 
a supreme group patriotism. The size of the group made 
no difference. It might be a small group inhabiting some 
island of the coast of Greece, or some little hillside on the 
broken heathers of Scotland, or the larger groups of West- 
erm Europe or Northern Africa,—the principle involved 
q was the same. But when the interests that were common 
: to the group expanded and became common to a number 
of the groups, then their consciousness expanded and with 
it their group patriotism became a federated patriotism. 
; We might call it the inter-group or the inter-clan patriot- 
ism. ‘The group patriotism was patriotism intensively 
expressed; the inter-group patriotism was patriotism 
extensively expressed. The best illustration is found in 
the early separate Greek states. The state consciousness 
and patriotism sufficed until the time came that the threat- 
ening Persian power of the East forced these separate 
Greek states to make common cause. Immediately their 
patriotism removed its tent-stakes and a federation 
patriotism developed. I want to ask you if there was any- 
thing in the Greek state patriotism that in any way funda- 
mentally conflicted with the federation patriotism. 

Patriotism in this country was once sectional; there 
was a Southern patriotism and a Northern patriotism. 
Each separate State in the South had its own State 
patriotism. ‘Then the time came that these great Southern 
States discovered a common cause, and out of it grew 
a common consciousness and a confederation of interests. 
Would any of our friends who fear the larger ideal of 
internationalism be favorable to a repeal of the feder- 
ated patriotism of the United States and a reinstatement 

~ of the State patriotism? ‘These States, it is true, surren- 
dered a degree of their intensive patriotism, but they got 
in exchange a larger degree of extensive patriotism. 
There is absolutely no conflict here between the two 
ideals. ‘The nationalist feels intensively what the inter- 
nationalist feels extensively, but they both feel the same 
thing. Just now—and may‘we not think of it as being 
only for just now?—there is a raging conflict of national 
interests. But what do we see? Is it not the Central 
Powers with their allies, that is, their internationals, and 
the other opposing powers and their allies, that is, their 
internationals? 

The little states of Greece lived for a little while and 
fought each other, then grew to feel their common in- 
terests and federated. ‘The little states of Germany for a 
little time in history lived apart and fought each other, 
then federated. ‘The little kingdoms of the British islands 
lived for a little time apart and fought each other, then 
federated. The sections of North and South in our 

country fought, and federated. Now here are the larger 
3 groups organized in a fearful struggle. For a time it 


: 


; seems as nationalism against internationalism, and the 
2 one great truth that blazes its way in every battle, that 
_-—s writes its letters on every shield, that climaxes every 


statesman’s plea and gives spirit to every prophecy is 
the interdependence of all the nations and races of men. 
Switzerland is not in war, but her people feel the keen 
pangs of hunger. Holland is not in the war, but she 
is burdened with the starving masses of Belgium. Nor- 
_ way is not in the war, but her seas are whipped to crimson 
vi th the lashings of the storm. All, all are in the 

, ca n the tremendous vice that is squeezing 

p bi there are those 


ae 


drop, and yet 


“ey 


> 
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Internationalism is but the enlargement of nationalism. 
_If the one is wrong, then is the other; if the one is right, 


then is the other; but you cannot by any logic make 
them opposed. The one is consciousness intensively 
expressed, the other the same consciousness extensively 
expressed; and no great international ideal exists that did 
not grow out of a national ideal, and there is no great 
national ideal that is not of more value given an inter- 
national form. What we need now is to be patient with 
each other. We cannot all see or feel alike. Some have 
the vision that involves days, others the vision that in- 
volves centuries. The important thing is not that the 
visions differ; they differ only in degree, not in kind. 
The tragedy results when the vision dies, for then indeed 
do the people perish. ; 
BLoomIncTon, IL. 


The Religion of American Presidents. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


There appeared in the Christian Register and other 
journals some time since personal testimony which seems 
to prove that Abraham Lincoln in his early years in 
Springfield, Ill., was deeply interested in Universalist 
missionary services held in that young city in or about 


1851 by Elder Shipman of that denomination, and took 


a prominent part in them. 

The publication of an authorized biography of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, nineteenth President of the United States, 
by Charles R. Williams (2 vols., Boston, 1914), discloses 
that he also was a liberal Christian in his religious opin- 
ions, and an ardent admirer of Dr. William Ellery Chan- 
ning, whom he calls ‘‘one of the noblest, purest men who 
ever lived.”’ Writing in 1851 to Miss Webb, whom he 
afterward married, he tells her: “‘I have read another 
book—not yet finished—calculated to fill one with hope, 
‘The Life and Works of Dr. Channing.’ The Doctor 
may be in error as to some doctrinal points, but the great 
features of his system are founded on the rock of truth. 
If ever I am made a Christian it will be under the in- 
fluence of views like his. He says the test of Christianity 
is the state of the heart and affections, not the state of a 
man’s intellect and belief. If a man feels the humility 
becoming one prone to sinfulness, looks above for assist- 
ance, repents of what he does that is wrong, aspires to 
purity of intention and correctness of conduct in all the 
relations of life, such a man is a Christian, for he adopts 
the spirit of Christ’s teaching and imitates his example— 
this, too, in spite of his faith—whether it be Calvinistic, 
Unitarian, Universalist, or Papist. That I can compre- 
hend. ‘The half of the orthodox creeds I don’t under- 
stand and can’t fully believe.” 

In his later years he particularly admired Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. “His writings seem to me to be religious. 
They bring peace, consolation, that rest for the mind we 
all long for—content.’”’ He had some doubts as to the 
immortality of the soul and found himself comforted 
and strengthened by Emerson’s large and sane view of 
the matter. 

While attending church quite regularly with his wife, 
an earnest Methodist, he never united with any denomi- 
nation, because, as his biographer affirms, “there were 
declarations of belief in the orthodox creeds he could not 
conscientiously make.’’ In his diary, under date of May 
17, 1890, he writes: “I am not a subscriber to any creed. 
I belong to no church. But in a sense satisfactory to 
myself, and believed by me to be important, I try to be 
a Christian, or rather I want to be a Christian and to 
help and do Christ’s work.” On the very Sunday before 
the seizure which proved fatal to him, Mr. Hayes wrote 


in his diary: “I ama Christian, according to my con- 
science, in belief; not, of course, in character and con- 
duct, but in purpose and wish; not, of course, by the 
orthodox standard. But I am content and have a feel- 
ing of trust and safety.” 

Rutherford B. Hayes may therefore henceforth be 
enrolled with the Unitarian Presidents, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Millard Fillmore, 
and William Howard Taft, and with those unorthodox 
believers, George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, 
illustrious witnesses to the inspiring and sustaining power 
of a rational and liberal Christianity. 

Still another President who might be included in such 
a category was James A. Garfield. Brought up in the 
Christian, or Disciples, denomination, which has often 
manifested a liberal and progressive spirit in religious 
concerns, Mr. Garfield when a member of Congress in 


Washington was a frequent attendant at the Unitarian _ 


church services, and well known by his more intimate 
friends to hold advanced opinions in theology. Indeed, 
the late Hon. Horace Davis of San Francisco, at one time 
Congressman from California, told me that just before 
his assumption of the Presidential office Mr. Garfield 
had a long and earnest conversation with him concern- 
ing his coming church connection in Washington. He 
stated to him that his intellectual sympathies were with 
the Unitarians, and that it seemed to him at times as if 
he ought to identify himself henceforth with that church. 
Mr. Davis, whose lifelong devotion to Unitarianism was 
well known, after a full and frank ‘discussion of the 
matter, advised him to remain in the Disciples connec- 
tion, especially in view of its liberal spirit and free form 
of organization. ‘This was the course Mr. Garfield pursued. 

Hon. James G. Blaine, in the Eulogy on President 
Garfield which he delivered before Congress, tells us:— 

“The liberal tendency which he anticipated as the 
result of wider culture was fully realized. He was eman- 
cipated from mere sectarian belief and with eager interest 
pushed his investigations in the direction of modern pro- 
gressive thought. He followed with quickening step in the 
paths of exploration and speculation so fearlessly trodden 
by Darwin, by Huxley, by Tyndall, and by other living 
scientists of the radical and advanced type. His own 
church, binding its disciples by no formulated creed, accept- 
ing the Old and New Testament as the word of God with 
unbiassed liberality of private interpretation, favored, if it 
did not stimulate, the spirit of investigation.” 

These reflections on the religious opinions of certain 
of our American Presidents are not set down with any 
sectarian purpose, but simply in the interests of historical 
veracity and to encourage other minds in their pursuit 
of religious freedom and truth. 


Spiritual Life. 


We hear men often speak of seeing God in the stars and 
the flowers; but they will never be truly religious till 
they learn to know him in each other also, where he is 
most easily, yet most rarely, discovered.—J. R. Lowell. 


Sd 
God send us a real religious life, which shall pluck 
blindness out of the heart, and make us better fathers, 
mothers, and children—a religious life that shall go with 
us where we go, and make every house the house of God, 
every act acceptable as a prayer!—Theodore Parker. 
&* 


When troubles press upon us so thick and fast that 
there seems no avenue of escape, if we will but cease to 


_ beat against the bars,—cease to try to work out the 


problem our way, ‘but seta to that athe Eats Be ae 
force, outside ourselves,—the trouble will pass from us _ 
or become much less hard, and the problem be marked out 
for us.—Helen M. Smith. 


* 


We are haunted by an ideal life, and it is because we 
have within ourselves the beginning and the possibility 
of it. God is our continual incitement, because we are 
his children. So the ideal life is in our blood and will 
never be still. We feel the thing we ought to be beating 
beneath the thing we are.—P/illips Brooks. 


5d 


Men often forget that God is near them, but there are 
many ways by which they are reminded of the fact. The 
most usual mode is by the presence of suffering or danger, 
when men feel as if the eye of omnipotence were looking 
down out of the heavens upon them. Souls of a nobler 
order and in a higher state are otherwise reminded. 
A. D. Mayo. . ; 


The Anniversaries, 
The Mobilization of Spiritual Forces.* 


REV. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 


There is in the writings of Thucydides a speech of 
Pericles on the ideal of citizenship. A few sentences 
from that speech may conveniently and appropriately 
introduce and define that part of a general theme which 
has been assigned to me for discussion. The speech of 
Pericles was delivered over the noble dead of Athens who 
had given their livés in the service of the state. It was 
therefore fitting that the orator of the occasion should 
describe the ideals of the city which had won the allegiance 
and the valor of its sons. 

Pericles said: ‘‘Our citizens attend both to public and 
to private duties, and do not allow absorption in their 
own various affairs to interfere with their knowledge of 
the city’s. We differ from other states in regarding the 
man who holds aloof from public life not as ‘quiet’ but as 
‘useless’: we decide or debate carefully and in person all 
matters of policy, holding, not that words and deeds go 
ill together, but that acts are foredoomed to failure when 
undertaken undiscussed. Other men are bold in ignorance 
while reflection will stop their onset. But the bravest 
are surely those who have the clearest vision of what is 
before them, glory and danger alike, and yet notwith- 
standing go out to meet it. We secure our friends not 
by accepting favors but by doing them.’’ ‘Thus Pericles 
set forth the ideals of the city which had won the allegiance 
and inspired the valor of the heroic dead whom he com- 
memorated. 

As religious people we also have an ideal city which is 
not yet anywhere realized, but which is portrayed in the 
life of the soul. It is variously named, the kingdom of 
heaven, the co-operative commonwealth, the City of God. 
In response to that religious spirit with its uncompromis- 


ing demands we come here to ask what can we do to or- | 


ganize it: how can we mobilize into an effective force the 


religious aspirations and the ideals of the soul to the end 
that there may be actually existent in this world a just, | 


a happy, an honorable society? ‘The religious spiri 
cannot be content with anything short: of this. Ever 
when it contemplates a national attainment or success it 
does so as a means toa largerend. Itis not satisfied w 


any perfection or any salvation or any itera save of its. 


whole city. 


: 
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be ‘The probl -m is everywhere the same, because.its solution 
everywhere rests upon the same laws, upon the realization 
of the same ideals. The practical administrative problems 
of a city are not the same as the practical administrative 
problems of the nation, but the spiritual groundwork, the 
moral foundation, is the same. ‘The creation of an ideal 
city in the Greece of old holds the key to the creation 
of that vastly larger ideal city of the religious vision. 
Pericles did not hesitate to use very plain words to indi- 
cate the difference between the ideals of Athens and of 
other cities. Other cities spoke of certain citizens as 
quiet, but in Athens they were called useless. That was 
enough to condemn them. In the larger life of the world, 
where there is a society of states rather than a society of 
citizens, there are two types of nations, the quiet and the 
co-operative. The quiet may be illustrated by the 
walled cities of China, by ancient Japan, and to a con- 
siderable extent by most other nations. The quiet 
nation attends strictly to its own affairs; its ambitions 
are for its own wealth, power, and aggrandizement. It 
finds no moral hindrance to the enactment of laws of trade 
which bring it great riches and prosperity at the expense 
of other nations. If itis safe, ifit is healthy, if itis happy, 
it is satisfied and content. It attends to its own affairs, 
is ignorant of the affairs of others. The free and un- 
corrupted religious spirit seizes the word of Pericles and 
calls such a nation not “quiet” but “useless,” or, to 
use a more familiar word, it calls that nation useless which 
is neutral. - Political policy may justly contemplate this 
word, but the religious spirit never. 

This does not mean, as you will all readily recognize, 
that nations must always take sides, and when there are 
wars use their armed forces. Sometimes a nation is 
useless, and worse than useless, when it fights. It does 
mean that national welfare is never enough; that con- 
diserations of national security and other advantages 
which may satisfy business interests can never satisfy the 
religious spirit. As church people we are familiar with 
the old emphasis on individual salvation and the new 
emphasis on social redemption. The quiet (or the 
neutral) nation is like unto the individual salvationist. 
Some people who abhor the restriction in both of these 
conceptions have tried to grasp a better idea and in so 
doing have concluded that national individuality, national 
loyalty, patriotism, are evils. I hope that we are all 
patriots here, and are glad and grateful to acknowledge a 
special and peculiar love, but if we are religious patriots 
we shall see what is the patiortic expression of the saying, 
“He that is greatest among you shall be your servant.” 
The greatest nation to which all patriotic dove will turn 
is the nation which contributes most, which serves most, 
which is to all mankind the most useful. The evil is not 
in the depth of our special loyalty, but in the selfishness 
of our special interests. Every true-hearted patriot 
to-day will put the ‘service of mankind above the pro- 
tection and security of any group of men. 

We begin to mobilize our spiritual forces when we give 
free and large expression to this religious ideal, and 
while being patriots are so loyal to the uncompromising 
mandate of the soul that we rest content with nothing 
save the dedication of all we have and are to the ideal 
city. It has been my privilege to know personally a large 
number of men who are now soldiers at the front and to 
know many who now sleep in Flanders fields. What 
has impressed me most about them has been the positive 
co-operative spirit which brought them to the de- 
to go.§%No mean national consideration, no loath- 
hatred determined their course; rather 
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craves the right to serve. If in-days to come it shall ap- — 


pear that the guilt of war rests upon us all, the splendor 
of their response to a religious demand will remain un- 


spoiled and undiminished to brighten with a golden and 


unfading light this night of sorrow. 

Pericles spoke of the men who are bold in ignorance 
whose actions would be stopped by reflection; and of the 
men who, having calmly discussed their course, go forward 
with an established purpose undismayed by fear of danger 
and unswayed by hope of glory. 

There are nations which in the entirety of their life 
illustrate the boldness of ignorance and the folly of pas- 
sion. All nations in their international experiences are 
prone to this which Pericles deplored. The national sen- 
timent is sensitive above all others: easily aroused, liable 
to burst forth in extravagant emotional patriotism, to 
fall into suicidal hysteria, and, without clear vision of its 
responsibilities, dissipate the national strength in strong 
passion. Not so the religious spirit or religious patriotism 
which curbs its passion by wise forethought and, knowing 
the dangers of loyalty to an ideal, is prepared to pay the 
price for the sake of its ideal. It may be a counsel of per- 
fection to ask any nation in these abnormal times per- 
fectly to exemplify the Athenian ideal which Pericles set 
forth. If, however, the spiritual forces of America are 
wakeful to the great need of them at this time, they will 
not hesitate to assert their strength to perform this neces- 
sary task. The nations are learning that their spiritual 
forces are best employed not when they become an adjunct 
of the government or the army but when they direct the 
one and sustain the other. Never was the uncompromising 
spirit of religion more needed to save the people from the 
pride and lust of kings, and to organize and give power to 
the democratic spirit. The end which all right-minded 
men and women desire is neither peace nor war, but a just 
organization of the world. ‘The military patriot believes 
that this can come only through a decision at arms . The 
religious patriot believes that it will come most quickly 
through a decision of the soul of the people. It is our duty, 
therefore, to prevent by all means within our power the 
obscuring of the aim of the people, and then, with the aim 
always clear, to accept without hesitation all the dangers 
and to pay the full price. The price may be human life, 
but it may also be a sacrifice of national pride, of ancient 
dynasties, of traditional isolation, of supremacy of the 
seas. ‘The religious spirit cares for none of these things 
save as they serve the ideal end. ‘The Socialists have said, 
“No indemnities, no conquests.’’ ‘The religious spirit 
must hear that delcaration with a glowing heart because 
it knows what it wants and that indemnities and conquest 
are alien. Who knows but that peace would come to- 
morrow if the spiritual forces of all the people in all the 
belligerent countries could find expression and be effec- 
tively organized? America must be prepared not only to 
wage war but to express her democratic will, in war if 


necessary, in co-operation with the democratic will of | 


other peoples when that is possible. In short, it is the 
task of religion to keep the object of the war so clearly 
before the people that they will be ready to fight for it 
and equally ready to stop fighting for it. 

You will remember that Pericles closed the passage 
which was quoted a few minutes ago by saying, ‘We 
secure our friends not by accepting favors but by doing 
them.’’ Between men and women that is a well-established 
law. It is equally applicable between nations. How 
much of the ancient friendship of France and America 
dates back to a most generous favor of France to America! 
How much will follow if America is able to serve France 
in a large and generous manner that France may once 
again return to restore her broken cities and continue 
upon her great and glorious history! Common dangers 


‘and common necessities have created a large federation 


of nations, which gives both a hope and a challenge to the 


religious spirit. It will realize the one and respond to the 
other by bestowing favors rather than by accepting them. 
In the past, nations lived in suspicious rivalry. ‘To-day 
America has ended the rivalry and has undertaken to 
co-operate and to serve. The thought of America thus 
paving the way for closer and firmer friendships is the 
great solace of the hour, especially to the religious spirit 
which declares even in war-time that it is more glorious 
to make a friend than to conquer an enemy. When 
nations do all the good they can, by all the means they 
can, to all the people they can, they will have a world of 
friends. 

So this international aspect of the problem of mobiliza- 
tion of spiritual forces is met by the expression of the faith 
that isin us. We have useful, purposeful, generous men; 
we want nations of the same character, nations which 
are never neutral, always alive to the democratic ideal, 
always ready to serve it, making friends by the good they 
do. To keep these ideals alive, to direct and enlarge 
allegiance to them, is the special task of the churches of 
the spirit. Itis their contribution to the courage and valor 
of those who suffer for our sakes, and their contribution 
to the ideal city which even war cannot destroy, or drive 
out from the vision of the religious spirit. | 


Neighborliness the Creed of Community Drama. 


In his address at the annual meeting of the Sunday 
School Society, on May 24, Mr. Percy MacKaye inter- 
preted the spirit of community drama and brought forth 
its myriad-sided effectiveness as an instrument for the 
civilized education of mankind. The chief emphasis of 
community drama is organization for co-operation as 
distinguished from organization for competition. This 
is the conception of the international mind, and extended 
to world proportions will develop the disposition to see 
the nations of the world as co-operating units for the 
advancement of culture throughout the world and thus 
lay a true foundation for a durable peace. 

This does not imply less nationality in our culture, but 
more civilized culture in our nationality. It is because 
peace is devoid of organized constructive imagination 
‘that the organized destruction of war appeals potently 
to the imaginations of men, by giving scope for their 
qualities of spiritual heroism. ‘This is precisely the 
contribution of community drama, a method of organiza- 
tion for co-operation; or, to express it differently, it 
provides the technique of neighborliness. 

Mr. MacKaye sketched briefly the growth of community 
drama in this country from its modest beginnings to its 
magical flowering until it has borne colossal fruit. He 
regretted the absence of an authentic interpreter for this 
wonderful movement. ‘The world of journalism seizes 
its spectacular aspects, its color, its blare of music, and 
its massing thousands in the stadiums. It does not con- 
vey its truest realities, “where the great tides of drama 
and civic life meet and mingle to give birth to a new life- 
stream for human intercourse.” Here “there are still 
primeval silences of understanding broken only by the 
voices of a few prophetic pioneers.’”’ We need men of 
vision to see this new world-art of democracy. ‘This art 
should be identified with its reality, instinctive religion; 
for that is what community drama is,—the ritual of 
democratic religion, plastic, aspiring, playful, creative, 
childlike, religious instinct, the social religion of the only 
commandment of Christ—neighborliness. To love one’s 
neighbor is to find God in him. ‘This establishes the basis 
for community drama. ‘To express belief, symbols are 
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created, ahd viet belief is fae attr ance 1, ee 
conflict of emotion they create dramatic symbols, ee = 
art, communal dramatic art. This was true of thes 
Greek religion and Greek art, and it is also as true ofthe 
folk arts of all European peoples, and our own modern 
culture consists mainly in remnants and ruins of these 
communal folk arts. In the new life before us, however, 
it is not for us to repatch and remodel these ruins; it is 
for us rather as a virile and aspiring nation, and as co- 
operating artists, to build from the ground up fresh homes 
and temples of communal imagination. The golden age 
of community life lies not behind us but before us, and 
the same colossal impulses of social art which created the 
Parthenon and the cathedral at Rheims may be organized 
again by will and imagination to efforts as noble and as 
sublime. 

The Connection between these visions and that crude 
little pageant of last week in the suburbs of some slums 
may seem remote, but it is nearer than it might appear. 
In the fall of 1913 a dozen citizens organized themselves 
in St. Louis. On five nights the following May a half- 
million people and seven thousand participants shared 
there in a civic ritual of their own. Ben Greet com- 
pared it with Oberammergau and more than two years 
afterward Mayor Henry W. Kiel of St. Louis telegraphed 
to the Caliban Committee of Greater Boston that a new 
civic spirit was created by it which brought a new city 
charter and the voting of bonds for a municipal bridge 
where such attempts had failed before. The twenty 
nationalities that participated are still together, per- 
manently organized. 

The one tragic defeat in neighborliness is that it is 
slack and static whereas war tends to be thorough and 
dynamic. Community drama is the cultivation of 
efficiency in neighborliness, the opposite of war, which is 
the efficiency of unneighborliness. This expertness and 
efficiency comes from the art of the drama which for 
centuries mystified and charmed the world and can 
now be enlisted to serve democracy for the regeneration 
of the leisure of all classes. Gloucester, St. Louis, New 
York, through “Caliban” and ‘The Masque,” have 
demonstrated its effectiveness. On a smaller scale 
‘The Sanctuary,” a bird masque, has met the test by 
bringing about the establishment of more than a hundred 
bird clubs, many bird sanctuaries, and enlisting the 
participation of thousands of children in the masque 
itself. 

Community drama constructs permanent fresh channels 
for social consciousness. It converts the mentality of 
antagonism to one of sympathy, competition to co-opera- 
tion, and instils in every home community the habits of 
the international mind. But more than this, its method 
develops that quality of heroism and self-sacrifice which 
now comes only in war. It brings about that quality 
which gives devotion and service to a cause infinitely 
larger than the individuals themselves, beneficial to the ~ 
world through their own community. It involves will, 
discipline, self-expression, and_ self-sacrifice,—all the 
qualities developed by war, heroism without its unutter- . 
able brutality. Instances abound in the masques of St. eee 
Louis, and ‘‘Caliban’”’ in New York. al 

The art of the theatre supplies the supreme method ioe = 
this discipline. Weld the art of the theatre to the growing 
civic consciousness of the people and you establish the 
relation of art to democracy. All this must be developec , 
by experts in art and civics and organized with the — 
permanency and trained efficiency of the regular arm . 
Then you will have the beginnings of any army o 

The ideal of the community drama, fun a 
therefore in a universal sense * ‘splendi 
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a _ Upon this theme some day will be written one of the 
_ great books of the world. That Prof. G. Stanley Hall, 
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president of Clark University, is merely a pioneer in a 


new domain, unable to do justice to the subject, and 


hoping that. his best efforts may be transcended and 
superseded, is modestly and frankly acknowledged by 
this eminent psychologist. ‘The theologians, the specu- 
lative philosophers, the historians, and the literary critics 
have long sought to remove the veils of tradition and 
allow us to see Jesus; now it is the turn of the psycholo- 
gists to re-reveal him in a new light. Dr. Hall has brought 
to his task immense erudition and the whole apparatus 
of modern biology and psychology, including the con- 
ceptions of such men as Pawlow and Freud. Of the 
value of the method, if not of his results, he has a high 
opinion, being ‘“‘convinced that the psychological Jesus 
Christ is the true and living Christ of the present and 
the future. He is the spiritual Christ of the Resurrec- 
tion whom alone Paul knew and proclaimed, although 
he is here described in modern terms, and it is this that 
chiefly matters rather than what an historical person 
was or did in Palestine, two thousand years ago.” From 
this point. of view, ‘‘even the historicity of Jesus be- 


’ comes somewhat less vitally significant than it was once 


thought to be.’ ‘Though he believes in the historical 
Jesus, Dr. Hall has “tried to show how even the Church 
can get on, if it should ever have to do so, without him 
and that this might possibly make for greater spirituality. 
The true Christ is present in human hearts to-day and 
not merely in the ancient and very imperfect annals of 
incompetent recorders.” 

The Christian world is under real obligations to this 
writer for these volumes in which he. attempts to “re- 
interpret its Lord and Master.’”’ His work abounds in 
profound insights and promising suggestions as well as 
serious defects. For the former we may be grateful 
while we pass over and forget the latter, except in one 
or two instances where he is confusing and misleading 
when he might have used his opportunity to render a 
great service both to clearness of thought and depth of 
feeling. He is certainly right in his main contention 
that psychology, not the experimental and behavioristic 


psychology of the laboratories, but the psychology of in- 


sight, which consists largely in emotion pervaded by 
intelligence, which is experience understood, is able to 
give us, if not Science and Health, at least the Key to 
the Scriptures. He makes it clear that religion is an 


‘experience at first hand, and that no one who does not 


share in and sympathize with it can possibly understand 
it. We need a new Christianity, and when we can only 
get it by going back to “‘the first principles and elemental 
forces of human nature, we must realize in a deeper sense 
that Bibles and religion arose out of it, and thus we must 
build the latter up again from the very foundations.”’ 
In short, in Mr. Arnold’s phrase, religion must be ‘‘new 
ven.” 
ea The author comes to the conclusion, reached and 
preached by many before him, that, taken in their real 
meaning and total intention, and not in a literal and 


_ external way, the main doctrines of orthodox Christianity 


are true. Simply to deny them is futile and shallow. 
What is needed is to show their deeper meanings, “to 
nd the next higher and more adequate expression of 

imperishable instinct from which the old belief 
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sprang.” Although few scholars who share Dr. Hall’s 
clause of the Apostles’ Creed with a fervent sentiment 
of conviction,” there are many who with changed ideas 
and mental imagery realize the continuity of their re- 
ligious life in all its phases and find that “senescent in- 
aa adolescent sentiments meet and reinforce each 
other.” * 

Chapter I, on “Jesus’ Physical Personality,” deals 
with a subject about which it is obviously impossible to 
know anything. Nevertheless, these 38 pages are in- 
teresting and suggestive. The different concepts of the 
great painters are discussed, and reasons given why 
artists should make Jesus (a) large, (b) strong, (c) beauti- 
ful, (d) magnetic. ‘‘The history of Puritanism, if not 
of Protestantism itself, shows that all forms of Jesus cult 
languish without artistic inspiration.” 

Chapter IT, on “Jesus in Literature,” seems long at 
first, but when one has finished it the feeling is reversed 
and there is surprise that so much can be compressed in 
118 pages. Summaries are given of Apocryphal stories, 
medizval representations, and of scores of the more fa- 
mous novels, dramas and ‘‘lives’”’ of Jesus. A comparison 
is made of twelve of the scientific biographies, and the 
judgment expressed that Keim’s is still the best. The 
reader will be interested in comparing his impressions of 
the books in this long list which he has read with Dr. 
Hall’s views, and in learning through this summary of 
the content of many others which he probably would 
never have time to read. 

Chapter III discusses “Jesus’ Character: Negative 
Views.” Here are reviewed the more famous representa- 
tions of Jesus as (1) paranoic, (2) an epileptic, (3) an 
ecstatic, (4) fanatic, (5) generally abnormal, (6) con- 
verted from sin. In his section on Nietzsche, the bitter- 
est enemy Jesus and the Church have ever had, Dr. Hall 
incidentally gives an illuminating psychological account 
of Nietzsche himself. Although there is some degree of 
truth in the charges of this erratic thinker, he always 
exaggerates, is negative, never constructive, and is blind 
to the day side of religion. ‘The arch-egoist of modern 
times, he never had a glimmer of comprehension of what 
altruism means. ‘Of love in any sense he knew little, 
and of true or higher love nothing; and there is reason 
to believe that the little was perverted by his personal 
experience. It is as if the race soul that slumbers in us 
all had met some débdcle so that all his eriergies of life 
went to the maximization of self.” 

After a consideration of the negative views of J. M. 
Robertson, W. B. Smith, A. Drews, and P. Jensen, Dr. 
Hall concludes that ‘‘even if the Church should have to 
dispense with the historicity of its founder, which neither 
now is nor seems likely to be the case, it would make far 
less difference than either orthodoxy or those who deny 
him suppose.” This is perfectly true. ‘The religiously 
important thing is that we have a spiritual ideal which 
is symbol of our noblest tendencies and gives direction 
to our development. Whether this ideal was precisely 
realized by an historic individual is a question of fact, 
not of religion. Whatever humanity’s saviors actually 
were, we always conceive them as we need them to be. 
If Socrates were not exactly as Plato represented him, 
he is nevertheless the expression of the spiritual ideal 
that lay implicit in the heart of the Greek race. If 
Jesus’ prayer for his tormentors as he hung on the cross, 
or his treatment of the woman described in the eighth 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel, should prove to be unhis- 
toric, we shall have gained perhaps as much as we have 
lost. For these beautiful stories would mean that the 
capacity for such nobility lies latent in us all, and we need 
Jesus to have said and done these things in order that 


views would be able to repeat with him “almost every | 


he may help us to develop our diviner possibilities, to 
be what without some such stimulus we could never be. 

In Chapter IV, on ‘‘The Nativity,” this idea is still 
further developed, it being there explained that the psy- 
chology of Jesus is not chiefly concerned with questions 
of historicity. Its prime problem is how man came to 
believe the things of Christianity. If these things are true, 
why has man clung to them so tenaciously? If they are 
not true, how has man come to invent them? “In the 
latter case, the psychic motivation is the same as in the 
former, only stronger.” And “there are many things so 
eternally true that sometimes the question whether they 
did occur here or there is a matter of relative indifference.” 
An example is the story of the Nativity. Dr. Hall’s 
words about this are like nothing else in the world and 
will be read by believers with mixed feelings. ‘Those whom 
Prof. James called ‘‘the tender-minded”’ will be pained 
and repelled by the phallic background which Dr. Hall 
gives the story, his ‘psychoanalysis of the belief in the 
Divine parenthood,” and his discussion of “‘the psychology 
of pregnancy.” ‘The ‘“‘tough-minded,” on the other hand, 
are likely to feel that although the writer has shown the 
virgin birth to be not a fact, but a beautiful symbol, the 
meanings belong in the psychologist’s mind and are in- 
serted quite arbitrarily in the story, and that, even if the 
story had been entirely different, similar profound mean- 
ings would have been read into it with equal ease and 
success. 

The relations of Jesus with Joseph and Mary are dis- 
cussed in connection with Freud’s theories, and from few 
and slender data important conclusions are made. For 
example, it is said that as a child Jesus practically disowned 
Joseph and disavowed his fatherhood, that “it is clear to 
the psychologist that in early life Jesus was averse to his 
putative father.’ It is hard to reconcile this judgment 
with the fact that when Jesus sought a name for God he 
found none that so well expressed his feeling of reverence 
and love as ‘‘Father.” ~ | 


We may, however, well pass over these and other lesser 


matters such as the multitude of bizarre terms that spot 
Dr. Hall’s pages, e.g., Jesusissity, miserablism, crassifies, 
bibliopaidic and pistobasic. Originality and the power 
of making fruitful suggestions are so rare that the man 
who shows them may justly be pardoned many defects, 
especially defects of no more importance than mint, anise, 
and cummin. ‘There is one regrettable failure, however, 
which should be pointed out, since it is a weighty matter. 
In his ‘‘psychogenesis of the transcendent”’ he misses the 
mark twice. One mistake is that of nearly all genetic 
psychologists, and consists in the assumption that in a 
developmental process the earlier stages are more ex- 
planatory than the later. The consequence is that the high, 
the refined, the pure and noble, is regarded as ‘‘nothing 
but”’ the crude and lowly beginning in a disguised form. 
As Prof. Coe aptly remarks, the ‘‘mass of evolutionary 
ties between us and our ancestors easily creates an im- 
pression that our religion is a vestigial phenomenon, a 
remainder from savage crudity, whereas religion has 
evolved away from as well as out of savagery.” It is 
strange that this is not more clearly realized, since Aris- 
totle definitely taught that if we wish to understand a 
process it is necessary to see what it is at maturity. Surely 
a psychologist of religion, above all others, should never 
forget that religion is concerned with the ideal, that in 
human beings a vision of the goal, or at least of a more 
perfect stage, is the chief factor in shaping development, 
and Jesus is influential in the world precisely because, like 
Aristotle’s God, he is a spiritual magnet, or, as Dr. Hall 


himself happily says, he is ‘‘the entelechy of what is best ' 


in the human phylum.’ Genetic psychology undoubtedly 
has something helpful to contribute to the understanding 
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of the religious life, but unless its account of the beginnings +g 
which we are moving away from is kept in limits, and 
proper stress laid upon the ideals toward which we are 
moving and which give our life-process its meaning, the _ 
subject will not appear in its true proportions. That Dr. | 
Hall has some inkling of the danger is evident from his 
remark that the “‘psychogenetic perspective or attitude 
of mind” has, through his ‘‘long interest in paidology,” 
become “almost a diathesis.”’ 

Another criticism must be made touching a point even 
more vital. ‘Thinkers who are not engaged in religious 
work often offer for the guidance of preachers and teachers 
strange theories which they would never entertain for a 
moment if they had practical experience in religious en- 
terprises. ‘To put it briefly, since time and space are 
precious, religion disappears when men cease to have a 
sense of communion with a God who is their ideal of per- 
fection. Pragmatists may talk about a will to believe, a 
faith which is always suspect because its arbitrary origin — 
cannot be forgotten, but the simple fact is that the men 
and women who sustain the churches and carry their 
message over the world know that faith is more than a 
subjective attitude. It is a response, as Bousset says, to 
‘the work and action of God by means of which he draws 
men from error to truth, from imperfection to perfection, 
from egoism to fraternity, from the sensual to the moral, 
from the natural to the spiritual, and attracts them to 
himself.” Our love is his drawing. Practically religion © 
requires both the immanent and the transcendent. If 
Dr. Hall, or any one, doubts this, let him attempt to work 
with men and women whose main interest is the culture 
of the religious life. 

Such men will read with curious interest the author’s 
statement that when Jesus felt himself to be in communion 
with a higher power not himself, what was happening © 
was that the soul of the race was breaking forth into the 
individual. ‘‘All deities are ejects, projects, ectypes, of 
his [man’s] own being, objectified in the interests of his 
own better self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control... . 
Prayer is a dialogue between the individual and the racial 
or unconscious self within, misconceived as without... . 
It is thus man’s better generic self outwardly projected 
that man has always and everywhere worshipped. ... As 
known he [God] is our own deepest self-knowledge, and as 
unknown he is man’s sub- or un-conscious nature, and 
hence his objectivity is always secondary and never pri- 
mary. The antithesis between God and man is then really 
that between the individual and the genus homo, Comte’s 
Le Grand Etre, Hobbes’ “Leviathan” at its best, purified, 
sublimated, made free, and invested with all the worthy 
attributes of the race.” It is also pointed out that Jesus 
“revered the God within his own breast as a kind of col- 
lective term for the racial instincts,” that his divinity 
consisted ‘‘in doing away with the threshold which sep- 
arates the individual from the species.” He is thus the 
totem head of our race, and what he thought was rising 
into communion with the highest perfection was but a 
slipping back into the primitive group soul. 

Let us be clear about this. If there is no God except 
some eject or concept, or some race soul, world-urge, or 
blind will beneath us, let us by all means know the fact. 
Let us be under no illusions. If God is a mere name for 
a hypostatized idea, we are orphans and must reconcile 
ourselves to the situation, to what Dr. Hall calls ‘‘the 
death of the objective God.” If he is below us, we Tay a 
pity him and we may use his energies as we use electricity, 
but we cannot worship either him or anything else below __ 
us. ‘Those who take either of these views s ‘fy 
Greek philosophy has been entirely without | 
them, and Plato and Aristotle are as if 7 
been. They are also like book che 
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_ Hall has here produced a noble and characteristic work. 
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1 in a laboratory if they imagine that the men and 
is 1 who are not spectators of but sharers in the relig- 
ious life of Christendom would go on with their interest 
and.work after an intellectual relapse like this. 

The careful reader of these volumes will be quick to 
point out that Dr. Hall saves himself from this criticism 
by such statements as this (I, 263): ‘‘There is of course 
no assumption whatever concerning the objective reality 
of God, heaven, souls, etc., but there is only insistence 
that quite apart from the problem of their existence is 
another and very distinct one, viz., that of the genesis 
of the conceptions of them.’ ‘That is, he would not be 
thought to deny the existence of the stars because 
astronomical ideas develop, nor assert that God does not 
exist because our thoughts of him grow. Still he leaves 
the impression of religious solipsism. He has lingered so 
long over the psychology of the experience that he seems 
to have lost faith in its objective reference and its validity. 
In this he is like many Kantian philosophers who as 
some one has said, have looked so long at their spectacles 
that they doubt the objective existence of what they see 
through them. ‘The most they can say is that we may 
assume what is necessary, and their great words are 
“as if.” This point has been dwelt upon because religion 
has to do with the ideal and the future, with God who is 
our goal and the perfection for which we strive. It is to 
give life direction, and when its leaders are confused in 
thought and ask us to worship what is below us or else a 
mere name, the disaster is extreme. No need of this 
time is greater than that of clear, light-giving thinking 
upon fundamental religious problems. 

‘Space does not permit the examination of Chapter V 
on the “Beginnings of the Supreme Pedagogy,” or of the 
remaining chapters on ‘“‘Messianity, Sonship and the 
Kingdom”; “Jesus’ Eschatology, His Inner Character, 
Purpose, and Work”; ‘Jesus’ Ethics and Prayer”’; 
“The Parables of Jesus’; ‘‘The Miracles’; and the 
“Death and Resurrection of Jesus.”’ Dr. Hall tries to 
explain the evolution of the Messianic consciousness of 
Jesus, and the development of his ideas and feelings. He 
writes on the psychology of inspiration, of the conversion 
of Paul and his dual nature, of Pentecost, the Ascension, 
and the Apocalypse. He discusses the evolution of 
prayer and gives an “exposition of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the light of modern thought.” ‘The psychology and 
pedagogy of miracles are treated from the standpoint of 
geneticism, and we hear of “the laminated soul” and 
“the miracles as sarcophagi.’”’ Here, too, is presented 
“the psychology of death and the various immortali- 
ties,” and a discussion of ‘‘the value of dying and rising 
with Jesus as an immunity bath against schizophrenia,” 
and finally an attempt to say “What the great re- 
demption wrought by Jesus really means in modern 
terms.” 

This is one of those thought-provoking books of which 
one cannot write a satisfactory account and record the 
thoughts to which it gives rise without writing another 
book at least equal in length. It is easy to review a 
commonplace writing, for all one has to say that it presents 
the familiar views on the subject with such and such 
attempts at originality or variation. But when we have 
to do with a real thinker, a first-rate scholar and man of 
insight, who has poured forth an abundance of profound 
and to some extent new thoughts, it is obvious that brief 
summaries cannot possibly be just, while criticism must 

in the absence of extended treatment seem unfair. Dr. 


er here nor anywhere can he be taken as a guide by 
. Happily the wayfaring man neither 
But the middlemen of enlighten- 
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ind teachers, by tens of thousands 


can study him with the greatest advantage. Much is 
clear that is obviously of the greatest importance, and 
even where the point is missed the exposition has the 
merit of being based upon a fresh examination of the data 
available, so that often it would require only a moderate 
amount of alteration to be correct. He has dug deep, 
and time will be required to study and appraise the 
treasure-trove. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 


The Serenity that knows no Fear. 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on Thee: because he trusteth in Thee... . 

The way of the just is uprightness: Thou that art 
upright dost direct the path of the just.—Isaiah xxv1. 


My soul, wait thou in silence for God only; 

For my expectation is from him. 

He only is my rock and my salvation: 

He is my high tower; I shall not be moved. 

With God is my salvation and my glory. 

The rock of my strength and my refuge is in God. 
Trust in him at all times, ye people; 

Pour out your heart before him: 

God is a refuge for us.—Psalm Ixii. 


We have built a house that is not for Time’s throwing, 
We have gained a peace unshaken by pain for ever. 
War knows no power. Safe shall be my going 
Secretly armed against all death’s endeavor; 
Safe though all safety’s lost; safe where men fall; 
And if these poor limbs die, safest of all. 

—Rupert Brooke. 


We come unto our fathers’ God; 
Their rock is our salvation; 
The eternal arms, their dear abode, 
We make our habitation: 
We bring thee, Lord, the praise they brought, 
We seek thee as thy saints have sought 
In every generation. 


Their joy unto their Lord we bring; 
Their song to us descendeth; 

The Spirit who in them did sing, 
To us his music lendeth; 

His song in them, in us, is one; 

We raise it high, we send it on,— 
The song that never endeth! 


Ye saints to come, take up the strain, 

The same sweet theme endeavor; 
Unbroken be the golden chain, 

Keep on the song forever; 
Safe in the same dear dwelling-place, 
Rich with the same eternal grace, 

Bless the same boundless Giver. 

—Thomas H., Gill, 1868. 


PRAYER. 


O God, who art the author of peace and lover of concord, 
in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, whose 
service is perfect freedom: grant us,‘\Thy servants, we 
humbly beseech Thee, that peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away; that we, who in all our dangers 
rely on Thy goodness, may, under Thy fatherly protec- 
tion, be defended against all adversities, and evermore 
rejoice in Thy blessed service. Amen. 


Reeth’ Beauty. 


. 


I have remembered beauty in the night, 

_ Against black silences I waked to see 

= A shower of sunlight over Italy 

~ And green Ravello dreaming on her height; 

I have remembered music in the dark, 
The clean swift beauty of a fugue of Bach’s 
And running water singing on the rocks 

When once in English woods I heard a lark. 


hg But all remembered beauty is no more 
Than a vague prelude to the thought of you— 
You are the rarest soul I ever knew, 
Lover of beauty, knightliest and best; 
My thoughts seek you as waves that seek the shore, 
Aad when I think of you, I am at rest. 
—Sara Teasdale, in The Bellman. 


Hymns for Use in Time of War.* 


ee HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 
10@ 
at In comparing these five collections it is 


surprising to note how little unanimity there 
has been in the selection of hymns. Setting 
aside the little pamphlet entitled For Free- 


ie dom and Right, as being somewhat different 
ns in character and purpose from the other 
aoe four, the total number of pieces in the other 
ah two British and the two American booklets 
<a ~ is 138, of which four should be ruled out as 


ts being songs rather than true hymns, e.g., 
ao} “The Star-Spangled Banner’ and New- 
= bolt’s splendid “Vigil.” Of the 134 hymns 
remaining there is but one, and that by no 
means the best, which appears in all four 
collections, viz., Ellerton’s 


% *Praise to our God, whose bounteous 
hand. 
There are but five hymns which appear in 
three of the four collections, viz.:— 


God the all-terrible! King who or- 
dainest (Chorley). 
381. Judge Eternal, throned in splendor 
; (Holland). 
. 410. Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord (Howe). 
~ . 412. O God of earth and altar (Chesterton). 
ocx: 383. The Lord will come and not be slow 
Seo in (=Rise, God, judge thou the earth 
Ty in might) (Milton). 


And there are but twenty-five more hymns 
which are common to two of the four col- 
lections, namely :— 
+> *Almighty Father who dost give (Mas- 

terman). 
443. Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round 
: (Chadwick). 
“s - gor. Faith of our fathers, living still (Faber). 
539. Father in heaven, who lovest all (Kip- 
ling). 

423. God bless our native land, May 
, heaven’s protecting hand (Hickson). 
aie. 411. God of our fathers, known of old (Kip- 
a, ling). 
545. God save our gracious king (Anon.). 
arias Holy Father, in thy mercy (Isabella 
— Stevenson). 
ft Lift thy song among the nations (Gill). 
% *Lord God of hosts, whose mighty hand 
i (Oxenham). 
ie eae *Lord God of hosts, whose purpose sure 

A (Rawnsley). 

* For Freedom and Right (Essex Hall, London); Hymns in 

_ Time of lle (Jarrold & Sons, London); In Hoc Signo; 


ks ational Hymns; Twenty-five Hymns for Use in Time of 
_ War (American Unitarian Association): 


Lord, while afar our brothers fight 


(Lowry). 
420. My country, ’tis of thee (Smith). 
419. O beautiful for spacious skies (Bates). 
424. O Beautiful, my Country (Hosmer). 
432. O God of love, O King of peace (Baker). 
384. O God of truth, whose living word 
(Hughes). 
396. O God, our help in ages past (Watts). 
O Lord Almighty, thou whose hand 


(Newbolt). 

*O Lord of hosts! Almighty King (O. 
W. Holmes). 

O Lord of hosts, who didst upraise (A. 
C. Benson). 

Once to every man and nation (Low- 
ell). 

Rejoice, O land, in God thy might 
(Bridges). 

382. When wilt thou save the people? (El- 

liott). 


It will be seen from the above list that 
most of the hymns which appear in more 
than one of these four collections are in 
either the New Hymn and Tune Book or the 
Twenty-five Hymns, and the omitted hymns 
are not very important, though some of them 
would be worth including in a new edition of 
Twenty-five Hymns. Of the remaining 1o1 
hymns which appear only once in the four 
collections there are but very few of any 
value to us which are lacking from the New 
Hymn and Tune Book. 

It may be worth while in conclusion, to 
call attention to the great number of hymns 
in the New Hymn and Tune Book which are 
not listed above but which are particularly 
appropriate to the present time. The book 
contains eight hymns for the nation, not 
already listed, most of which do not appear in 
any one of the four collections; nine or ten 
equally good on the coming of the kingdom of 
God; and a dozen or more on Christian war- 
fare. The book is very rich in hymns on these 
themes. A partial list of these hymns ap- 
pears below, but other users of the book will 
find still other hymns no less appropriate to 
the present time; and we may hope that out 
of the world’s present agony there will arise 
fresh outpourings of the spirit in songs of 
trust and faith and aspiration. 


THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 
360. My soul, be on thy guard (Heath), 
365. Come let us join the faithful souls 
. (Tarrant). 
366. God’s trumpet wakes the slumbering 
world (Longfellow). 
369. Arm these thy soldiers, mighty Lord 


(Wordsworth). 

370. Press on! press on! ye sons of light 
(Gaskell). 

371. We praise thee, God, for harvests 
earned (Adams). 


376. Thou Lord of hosts, whose guiding 
hand (Frothingham). 

377. . Forward! be our watchword (Alford). 

379. Spirit of God, in thunder speak (Chad- 
wick). 

409. From age to age they gather (Hosmer). 

540. Hast thou heard it, O my brother (Wil- 
liams). 


*Hymns foaekeed with an asterisk are included in Twenty- r 7 ” 
five Hymns. ‘The numbers indicate the location of a ar 
Pe 


homens in the Res maanigises Tune Book. 
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. The past is dark with sin and. 
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543. Marching with ‘the heroes s (Tarrant). va 
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Onward, onward, though the region 
(Johnson). 


. Workman of God, O lose not heart 


(Faber). 

Give to the winds thy fears (Gerhardt). 

Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks 
(Hyde). 

Surrounded by unnumbered foes (Mas- 
sey). 


THE CoMING oF THE KINGDOM. 2 

O Lord of life, thy kingdom is at fone 
(Ham). 

‘Thy kingdom come!’ O Lord,’ we 
daily cry (Hawkes). 

Thy kingdom come, O Lord (Hosmer). 

Thy kingdom come, O God! (Hensley). 

Send down thy truth, O God! (Sill). 

Come, kingdom of our God (Johns). 

Father, let thy kingdom come (Hopps). 

These things shall be,—a loftier race 
(Symonds). 

Thy kingdom come, on bended knee 
(Hosmer). 


THE NATION. 

Uplift the song of praise (Hosmer). 

O God! beneath thy guiding hand 
(Bacon). 

To thee, our God, we fly (How). 

Great and fair is she, our land (Wat- 
son). 

Not alone for mighty empire (Merrill). 

Gone are those great and good (Pier- 
pont). 

My country, to thy shore (Williams). 

Lord, while for all mankind we pray 
(Wreford). 


PRAYERS FOR PEACE. 
O God of love, O king of peace (Baker). 
Let there be light, Lord God of hosts 
(Vories). 


Gop ouR REFUGE. 


As the storm retreating (Williams). 
To thine eternal arms, O God (Higgin- 


son). 
In our dark and doubtful strife 
(Brooke). 


O troubléd sea of Galilee (Wilson). 
Touch thou mine eyes (Ham). 


O God, my strength and fortitude 


(Sternhold). 
Parts t 
I see the wrong that hhaae me srs 
(Whittier). 
Around my path life’s ‘mysteries 
(Greg). 


Oh for a faith that will not shrink — 
(Bathurst). 


> 


(Higginson). © 
Through the night of pte aia 
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cre” oF (Taylor). reads this reprint of William Morris’s picture | long as Judaism and American Christianity ae 
231. I cannot think of them as dead (Hos-|0f an epoch of rest with a sense of dissatis-| stand aloof,” says Mr. Strauss, ‘each will ae 
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RECREATION AND THE CHURCH. By Her- 
bert Wright Gates. University of Chicago 
Press. $1 net.—The latest issue in the 
series on Principles and Methods in Re- 
ligious Education. In this series, and pre- 
viously commended to our readers, are 
Athearn’s City Institute for Religious Teach- 
ers, Hutchins’s Graded Social Service for the 
Sunday -School, Evans’s The Sunday-school- 
Building and its Equipment, and Wardle’s 
Handwork in Religious Education. In no 
other way is this great publishing-house 


value because they have cost so much. The/should be published by the Church-of-All- 
book may well rouse us to realize that the | Nations. 

worker should have joy in his task, and be 
given larger opportunity for the creative 
spirit to find expression. 


WILLIAM ORNE WHITE 


A Record of Ninety Years 
By ExizA OrNE WHITE 
“This collection of Mr. White’s letters from first to last is 
wholly modern in tone, and the book might almost be called 
a Unitarian tract, so plainly does it show the sort of life 
that may be lived by one brought up in this faith and faith- 


Miscellaneous. 


The Jewish Messenger is a new paper Aagait ea eg a ; 
5 F 2 fully following its principles.” — Christian Register. $1.5 
started in Boston to help in hastening the | net, at all bookstores" , ae TA eae 
day when men will recognize the unity of the | HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park St., Boston 


serving the educational world better than 
through these compact volumes. Mr. 
Gates’s book is the outgrowth of much study- 
and years of experience. It is clear, inclu- 
sive, and judicious. The essential value of 
recreation, regarded not as a concession but 
as a part of the divine method of developing 
boys and girls into men and women, is made 
clear, and the way to use this mighty agency 
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WE BELIEVE 


By PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


An excellent volume of sermons on the Unitarian faith, called forth by the recent 


religious revival in Boston. 
90 cents net 98 cents by mail 
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is pointed out. Ministers and teachers are 
exhorted not to condemn such recreations 
as billiards, pool, and dancing, but to appre- 
ciate their good points and utilize them in 
their educational schemes. Even cards 

have a good word spoken for them. When 
Presbyterian clergymen and Baptist pub- 
lishers unite to isstie a book so sane and of 
so broad an outlook as this, a new era has 
surely arrived. It does not take the place 
of such standard books as Lee’s Play in Edu- 
cation or Chubb’s Festivals and Plays, but is 
probably the best book for the general reader 
now on the market. 


Lit?tLe Fo.iks In History. By Dorothy 

Donnell Calhoun. Four volumes, cloth, 

each 25 cents net; series $1 net. New 

York: The Abingdon Press.—Story material 

for little readers is abundant, but there is 

always room for more. Each of these little 

books contains five stories about the children 

of history: Little Folks on Thrones, Little 
Heroes, Little Heroines, Little Folks who did 

Great Things. Miss Calhoun tells her stories 

i well, introducing conversations which are 
----—- sometimes historical, sometimes imaginary, 
ee but true to the character portrayed. The 
primary aim is not to furnish lessons but to 
present interesting stories of child life for 
children, and in this she has succeeded. In- 
cidentally the little readers are likely both 
to want to be like the heroes here presented 
and to love history better in later years be- 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


A most appropriate wedding gift, attractively bound, and enclosed in neat white box. 


75 cents 80 cents by mail 


60 pages 
; THE BEACON PRESS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


‘Eloquent and illuminating essay-sermons on 
various aspects of life as affected by the war.’’ 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham’s 


A CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


““¢4 Confusion of Tongues’ breathes the spirit of this war-racked 
age. They are more than ordinary addresses. They are interest- 
ing to read, which cannot be said of all sermons, and they are 
heartening besides. . . . Every one of these addresses is a tonic 
for faith.’—The Congregationalist. 


“Wholly admirable in form and spirit are the discourses of Mr, 
Frothingham dealing with the tendencies of the great war... . 
Mr. Frothingham’s is not depressing though it is serious thought. 
Now the grace of kindness is emphasized, again the austere beauty 
of self-denial, or the benizon in giving generously, from full hands.” 
Milwaukee Free Press. $1.25 net, at all bookstores. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 


4 Park St. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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O little cat Fluff, how sweet you are— 
All dressed in your tiger silk, 

With your long black tail all marked in rings 
And tipped as white as milk! 


How bright are the eyes in the little cat head, 
How soft is your rhythmic purr; 

How sharp are the claws in the little cat paws, 
And how warm is your coat of fur! 


O little cat Fluff, with his tinkling bell = 
Hung on a ribbon red, 
Is fast asleep on the kitchen lounge 
With his paws beneath his head. 
—L. Myrile Sours, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Lucilla’s Prize. 


A Commencement story. 


LEE WYNDHAM. 


“Oh, but all your marks can’t be so bad. 
You always answer in geography.” 

Beryl spoke cheerfully. It is easy to be 
cheerful, Lucilla reflected, when you know 
that you are pretty safe for the general pro- 
ficiency prize, and sure, quite sure, of both 
Latin and French! How she wished this 
warm afternoon, as she stood leaning over 
the gate of Beryl’s pretty garden, that she 
herself had studied hard, from the very be- 
ginning of the year—that beginning that 
seemed so far away now, in the warm sun- 
shine. 

“There is no geography prize,’’ was all 
the answer she made. ‘‘Geography’s counted 
in with general English subjects, and my 
grammar’’— She gave an expressive little 
shudder. 

“Well, I’d do what I could in these four 
weeks,” advised Beryl. ‘‘Come in and rest, 
won’t you? I’ve some extra studying to do— 
she gave us double Latin to-day, for some un- 
known reason!”’ 

“‘She’’ was, of course, the language teacher. 

“No, thank you. Ill go home,” replied 
Lucilla. 

Home she went, with a very sober little 
face. For two long years she had been feeling 
fatherless, becattse her father had been at 
work ‘‘down in the Zone.” Now he had a 
long holiday, and would be home just about 
Commencement Day, and Lucilla would have 
no prize to show him! He had spoken of 
his anxiety about her school work in so many 
lessons, and she had always meant to “put 
on steam,’’ but somehow she had not done it, 
and now Commencement was four weeks off 
and examinations three. 

“You had better rest before you begin to 
work, dear,” suggested Mrs. Dean, as her 
daughter entered. 

“Mother,” began Ivicilla, desperately. 
“Please take out my reports, and let’s go 
over them. I want to see just where I stand.” 

Mrs. Dean went to the desk. As she looked 
at Lucilla’s troubled face, she felt tempted 
to bid her not worry; that her father would 
be so glad to be with his loved ones that he 
would not think much about the prize that 
wouldn’t be there. But she was a wise mother 
as well as a tender one. It occurred to her 
that perhaps this trouble now might make her 
heedless little daughter more industrious in 
the future. So she handed out the reports 


without a word, and sat down to her work, 


ae te " 
embroidery for ae s Cominueieemen 
frock. 

Lucilla was reading the disheartening fig- 
ures, when a knock sounded at the door. 
She looked up, and gave a cry of joy. There 


stood her much loved little cousin, Charlotte | 


Gray. 

“Why, Lottie! How did you get here 
alone?”’ she cried, for Lottie was only ten, 
and her home was thirty miles away. 

‘“Mother’s here, too,’ explained Lottie, 
and her mother came in at that minute. 


While Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Dean conferred 


over supper preparation in the kitchen, Lottie 
told her own small woes to Lwcilla, while 
Lucilla flew back and forth, setting the table. 

“Mother’s going away, and I’m coming 
here. I want to come here, but I don’t want 
mother to go away,” she explained, her little 
face puckered perplexedly. 

That night, when Lottie was safely tucked 
away in a cot in Lucilla’s room, Mrs. Gray 
told her daughter that her sister-in-law was 
travelling West to see her twin brother mar- 
ried, and that she feared the long trip for 
Lottie, who had not been strong. That was 
why Lottie was to stay with them. 

The next day, with rather better lessons 
than usual, and proudly chaperoning her 
cousin, Lucilla found the day go quickly. 
But Lottie—rather a spoiled little girl, if 
the truth be told—had been unhappy. She 
did not like her teacher. She did not like 
her classmates. She could not do the lessons. 

Lucilla coaxed and petted, and finally 
helped her so much with the lessons that Lottie 
went to bed cheered. 

The next day, in order to bring about, if 
possible, pleasanter relations between Lottie 
and the other members of her grade, Lyicilla 
spent all recess with them. Only one of the 
class, Roberta West, seemed able to put up 
with Lottie, and she was the very dullest. 

“‘Come to our house after supper, if your 
mother will let you,’ proposed Lucilla, 
“And I will help you, with Lottie.” 

This proposal poor dull little Roberta hailed 
with joy. The next day, two other backward 
children asked to be allowed the same privi- 
lege. LIwicilla said, with a smile, ‘‘The more 
the merrier.” 

“But, mother,” she cried, that night when 
Lottie was in bed, “I find my lessons easier 
not harder, for all this extra work. Isn’t 
that odd?” : 

“1 think,” said Mrs. Dean, smiling, “that 
your love for Lottie makes the extra work 
easy, and that the exercise makes your own 
less formidable. Your trouble was always 
bringing yourself to settle down and make a 
beginning.” 

The three weeks went swiftly by. Just be- 
fore Commencement Mrs. Gray returned and 
took Lottie away, but the ‘‘evening class for 
study,” as the little girls called it, went on 
till the examinations were in full swing. 

“Well,” sighed Lucilla, the night before 
Commencement, which was also the day of 
her father’s expected return, “I’ve just not 
failed; that’s all. But I’m at the foot of those 
who passed.” 

“Next year you'll do better,” prophesied 
her mother, ‘‘and don’t cry over spilt milk, 
dear. Make stepping-stones of your failures. 


‘We can all do that.” 


For the second time in this story a loud 
knock at the door, much louder than the 
first, startled mother and daughter, but be- 
fore it could be answered it opened from with- 


NDS | ; 
A tall, bronzed man ae thetee , 8 
the next moment, after joyful cries ie 
“Wife!” “Daughter!” “Father!” “John!” 
the three were clasped in one embrace. Even 
prizes seemed very small things beside that 
happiness. 

But the next day, when other girls, inchids 
ing Beryl, went up for their prizes, Lucilla’s 
heart sank again. It would have been nice, 
oh, it would, if she could have crowned her 
father’s home-coming with the success he 
valued for her! 

There was no prize, however. No one re- 
membered that she had written a special es- 
say, or done anything deserving of an extra 
prize. The Commencement festivities came 
to an end, and only one thing could have been 
worse—if she had failed! 

Mr. Dean, with his wife’s hand on his arm, 
and his other hand on Lucilla’s shoulder, 
said not a word about his disappointment, 
for which Lucilla was grateful, but his very 
silence intensified her own regret. Oh, if one 
could realize in September the month that 


‘school-girls take lightly, what it means to 


have a good start! 
' Just as they were at supper, a meal which 
Mrs. Dean had made very festive indeed, 
there came the third and last knock of this 
story. 

Two little girls, Roberta and another, stood 
outside the door when Mr. Dean opened it. 

“For Lucilla,” they said, handing him a 
packet. ‘‘From our fathers and mothers.” 

They ran away, laughing. He brought the 
packet in, and gave to his daughter. 

“Tt isn’t your birthday,’’ he remarked. 

“Open it, dear’; her mother was inter- 
ested as Lucilla herself. 

The packet proved to contain a handsome 
edition of Longfellow’s poems, and-on the 
flyleaf were these words:— 


“To Laicilla Dean. 
‘An appreciation of her kind help during 
the last month of term.” 


Underneath this inscription were the names 
of three fathers and three mothers. 

“But I never dreamed!” cried Lucilla, with 
shining eyes. ‘I only wanted to help those 
who were kind to Lottie!” 

“But you need not call this a Commence- 
ment without a prize,’’ said her father, with 
a smile. ‘‘Now, are you ready for fried 
chicken?”’ 


Nicodemus. 


ELIZABETH MERRIAM. 


It was the season of the year when all 
nature seemed alive,—birds singing, bees 
humming, butterflies flitting here and there, 
and two caterpillars conversing, in the way 
that caterpillars have of comparing notes, as 
they made their way across the road toward 
a tree that they liked to feed upon. 

“How fine it would be,’”’ said Number One, 
“if we could fly, like that butterfly, so easy 
and so safe, so different from this crawling 
pace of ours, dragging our bodies along by 
main force,—and then there’s the danger of 
crossing yonder sidewalk.” 

“You are right,’ said the Second, “but 
did you ever hear that ae, butterfly — was — 
once a caterpillar?” 

“No, ” said the First, “ere they? Fa ioe e 


“How did* you res eras 
all about it,” said the caterpillars. 
want to fede ourselves into butterflies too.” 
_ “But there’s where you miss out,” said the 
butterfly. “Believe me, I did not change 
myself. You see, it was this way: I was 
sunning myself on a fence one day, when my 
Maker whispered a secret to me, that if I 
would be very, very still, and not try to help 
Him by moving as much as a hair, He would 
change me into a glorious butterfly. 

“T wanted to let Him do it, but that was 
- just the trouble,—I wanted it so hard that I 
could not stop trying to do it myself, and that 
kept me wiggling just enough to defeat His 
purpose for me. At last He told me that the 
only way I could make myself keep still enough 
was to wind myself so tightly in a covering 
of my own spinning that I could neither see 
nor move nor breathe. 

“T had to believe very hard, as I became 
more and more helpless in my prison cell; 
but He was faithful that promised, and in 
His own time I came out a butterfly.” 

His secret told, the butterfly flitted away, 
as butterflies do, and left the two caterpillars 
to discuss what he had told them. 

“My Maker never meant me to lie down 
on my job, rolled up in a winding-sheet. 
It stands to reason that if I am as useful a 
caterpillar as I know how to be, I will grow 
into a butterfly some time; till then, ‘Work 
is my motto,’” and he crawled along with 
more energy than before. 

The other caterpillar stayed just where he 
was and thought it all over. ‘‘That butter- 
fly,” he said, “‘spoke out of experience. 
What his Maker did for him, He will do for 
me.” And then he began to wind himself in 
a garment of helplessness, in order that his 
Maker might change him into a butterfly. 

Thicker and thicker grew the yellow shroud, 
and harder and harder the prisoner leaned on 
the promise of the new life,—and every day 
the first caterpillar crawled past him, and 
congratulated himself that he knew too much 
to bury himself like that mummy, in the hope 
that some one would do for him what he ought 
to do for himself. 

But after a few short weeks it became harder 
every day for the caterpillar to reach his 
favorite tree, and more and more dangerous 
to get across the sidewalk, and he could not 
help seeing that his strength was going. ° So 
tired of life he became that even the prospect 
of the wings which he so richly deserved failed 
to interest him. 

All that he wanted now as he crawled along 
the fence toward the mummy of his former 
companion was to curl up and die too. But 
what was that rustling sound from within the 
yellow shroud? What was that splendid 
creature that now stood beside him?] A 
butterfly! 

“And I thought, poor perishing worm of 
the dust that I am, that I could help to make 
‘myself into a creature like that!, As though 
I were Creator too!” 

That very hour he began to weave his 
prison house, fearing that time and strength 
to complete the process might not be given 
him. Then he lay for weeks in the darkness, 
while the caterpillar life was going out,—he 
knew not whither,—and the butterfly life 
was coming in,—he knew not whence,—till 
Mother Nature pushed him out, a new crea- 


ae tion, born a second time into the world of 
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: When in Danger. 


Wilbur shook the last hickory nut from 
the slender bough and turned about to climb 
down to the ground. But Wilbur had not 
reckoned well. Much to his surprise, the 
fork of the tree held one foot as firmly and 
securely as if it had been nailed there with 
hammer and nail. A twist, a wiggle, and 
a pull, backed by a lot of determination, 
failed to loosen the tree’s hold. The bright 
little face clouded, and the blue eyes filled 
with angry tears. 

“Let me go! Let me -loose!’’ shouted 
Wilbur in a loud voice as with a clenched 
fist he pounded the sturdy old hickory. 

A brown squirrel, gathering his winter 
store near by, squinted his merry eyes at 
Wilbur as if he thought: ‘‘Ho, ho, little 
boy! You’re caught in a trap.” 

Wilbur returned the squirrel’s gaze for a 
moment, and then, ashamed of his tears, he 
called out suddenly: ‘‘You’d cry too, little 
brown squirrel, if you were invited to a 
party this afternoon and were caught up 
in a hickory tree. It’s a mile to the house, 
so they will never hear me call; and this is 
the last place they will come to look for me. 
Oh, dear!’’ 

Wilbur’s sobs had frightened the little 
brown squirrel away. Even the birds had 
flown to the bare walnut trees in the far end 
of the grove, where they twittered as if 
afraid to sing. A tired little fist continued 
to pound the old hickory, which seemed not 
to mind it in the least, and a hoarse little 
voice continued to call out: ‘‘Let me loose! 
Let me loose!” 

Then suddenly Wilbur remembered some- 
thing that his father had read in the news- 
paper at the breakfast-table. It was an 
account of a man who had faced a great 
danger and throughout the ordeal was calm. 
Father had said it was the man’s calmness 
that had enabled him to think clearly and 
thus to plan his escape from danger. Wil- 
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bur remembered it all now. Was this being 
calm, to pound the old tree, who was not at 
all to blame for his plight, and make his 
throat sore by crying? 

Ashamed at his behavior, Wilbur stared 
down at his imprisoned foot and resolved 
to act from this time on just as his father 
would want his boy to act. For a long 
time Wilbur stood there, and so silently did 
he wait that the little brown squirrel re- 
turned and, setting his head on one side, 
blinked his eyes as if to say, ‘“Oh, you are 
still here, are you, little boy?” 

Just then a merry shout rang ‘out: “I’m 
going to be free, free, free!’? Wilbur then 
unfastened his shoe and, stepping out, sprang 
lightly to the ground, leaving only the shoe 
a prisoner in the fork of the old hickory-tree. 

“Good-by, little brown squirrel,’ called 
Wilbur, as he waved a farewell and started 
homeward; ‘‘and when in danger don’t 
forget to use your thinking cap.’’—Ethel 
Lynn Andrews, in Christian Observer. 


The Gardener. 


Oh, the little birds are singing in the budding willow-trees 
And the south wind blows across the fields of May; 

And my happy heart is singing to the tune of humming bees , 
Oh, spring is here, and summer’s on the way! 


The Quaker doves are crooning in the dovecote in the sun, 
And the vine is green against the garden wall. 
I’ve dug the seeds I planted, and they’ve sprouted, every 
one; 
And I shall have a harvest in the fall. 
—Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


Wee Albert, two and a half years old, is 
very fond of green corn, but is not permitted 
to eat it very often. He watched grandma 
eating it one day, with longing in his small 
Presently he said, coaxingly, point- 
ing to the cob, “Can’t I have the bone, 
gamma?”—Youth’s Companion. 


Why don’t YOU “get in line”? Here 
are more than three Millions of people 
enjoying the pleasure ‘‘White House” 


COFFEE 
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makes a business of providing for its 
friends: and YOU should not be missing 
the opportunity for yourself. 


Best Grocers Everywhere 


Please patronize our advertisers, 
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where he walked with God i in the error 
night. ‘ i 
There he lived, and there he fell asleep. 

The end came very quietly. There was no 
lingering helplessness, no suffering; just a 
quiet passing into life. Eighty-seven years 
of useful and inspiring life; then, ‘‘God’s 
finger touched him, and he slept.” 


erat “hat been very’ silent, but now I seemed 
to have the gift of tongues.” 

This intense, personal realization of the 
goodness and love of God became the main- 
stay of his life and work. It never deserted 
him. ‘‘The light that never was on sea or 
land’”’ became his guide. His faith was sure 
andcheery. Histrustwasabsolute. Hefound 
the God he worshipped, in flower and star 
and human hearts. He walked with God as 
with a companion and a friend. 

He lived through a time when religious 
thought was ina turmoil. The publication of 
the “‘ Origin of Species,’ and the development 
of the theory of evolution made a complete 
readjustment of religious faith necessary. 
The foundations seemed undermined and 
God driven from his world. It was the mis- 
sion of Dr. Calthrop, and the great liberal 
preachers of his generation, to guide religion 
through the chaos to a yet larger faith and a 
diviner hope. 

To him the universe was thrilling with the 
life of God. Who that has ever read it will 
forget his picture of a cubic inch of space 
aglow with the divine spirit? He was wont 
to say that the gift of the nineteenth century 
to the twentieth was a new universe, infinite 
intimeandspace. To adjust religious thought 
and faith to this new universe was a prodig- 
ious task; and this he did. It was his mis- 
sion, as a religious teacher, to show to doubt- 
ing minds that the new science, so far from 
removing God from his universe, had really 
made him the inspirer of its every nook and 
cranny. So his most significant book is called 
“God and his World.” He reconciled religion 
and science, and showed that at the heart 
they both proclaim the same divine truth. 
He bade men think things through, assured 
that at the end of their thinking they would 
find God. ‘This was his religious message, 
delivered with power, with cogent logic, with 
‘abounding love. His hearers went away with 
a new revelation of the wonder and majesty 
of the universe, a deeper faith in the love of 
God, a nobler thought of man. 

Yet this was only the beginning. To teal 
religion was life. He revealed his faith in 
his works. Every enterprise of civic better- 
ment had his hearty support. His religion 
was a living impulse for good in Syracuse. 
Whatever the call, his hand and heart were 
ready. He founded the Syracuse Boys’ Club, 
to-day a potent influence for good in the city. 
The good people of May Memorial Church 
learned from him, perhaps a little to their 
surprise, that there is the closest relation 
between religion and clean streets. His re- 
ligion was of heaven, and also of the earth 
that one day is to be heaven. 

And with it all he had a healthy delight in 
living. He learned from flower and rock and 
star and man. He delighted to work in his 
garden, and with a merry twinkle would boast 
of the early coming of his peas and beans. 
He bowed before the miracle of growing things, 
The lore of the ancient world and the message 
of to-day were equally his. He could play 
a matchless game of cricket or tennis, row a 
strong oar, fish with the most skilled, play a 
clean-cut game of billiards, and baffle the 
masters of chess. And he revelled in it all. 
He lived life’s every minute. 

It was fitting that his dwelling-place should 
be on a hill-top. He called it Primrose Hill, ished 
in honor of his wife. It is a beautiful place. Jari egies He ae 
At his feet was the exquisite valley of the ; a ) 
Onondaga; around: him —were- the- ~flowers+ 


For Mother Country. 


CAROLINE H. BURGESS. 


As one would gird himself and use his strength, 
Strain all his powers of mind and heart and will 
To serve his mother,—defend her and support,— 
So would we gladly spend ourselves for Her, 
Our Mother Country, pouring out our gifts, 

- Our powers, our lives, that she may stand secure 
Fronting the wrong—no hatred in her heart, 
But stern and strong in purpose for the right; 

* Ready to spend her all, and to be spent 
That freedom shall endure upon the earth 
And all mankind be numbered with the free. 


As Bl AS 


Service on the French Front. 


The following extracts are from letters 
written by Brownlee Bensel Gauld, member 
of the American Ambulance Field Service, ~ 
in service on the French front:— 

APRIL 20, 1917. 

Since Monday we have been working 
night and day, snatching a few hours’ sleep 
when possible. To say I got up at 8.30 
this morning would make me seem lazy 
unless you knew I went to bed at 4.30 after 
a day and a night at work. You have prob- 
ably been reading in the papers of the French 
offensive near Rheims. Our section (sec- 
tion of the Ambulance Field Service) is work- 
ing very hard following up the attack. 

Work in the daytime is not very hard 
and I can stand seeing bad. wounds, though 
it is disagreeable. Our particular task is 
to go to a boyau (communication trench) 
and carry the men about six miles back to 
an evacuation hospital whence an English 
section takes them to a railroad. I suppose 
I ought to tell you that we have been under 
considerable fire and have had shells drop 
all about us, but none of us has been hurt 
and the danger is not great. 

I shall try to describe the night work 
briefly and write you more fully later. We 
drive in absolute darkness, for no lights are 
allowed, and feel our way by sound and the 
light of the big guns and occasional star 
shells along roads whose sides are deep with 
mud on account of incessant rains, and pass 
long trains of ammunition wagons and 
trucks, by yelling and foundering in mud, 
but chiefly by good luck. Over the last 
half-mile or mile of road it is easier, for we 
are past the big guns of all sorts and in a 
sort of between-land, with our guns behind 
and trenches in front. Here we meet noth- 
ing but other ambulances and soldiers and 
mud and shells. Most of the German shells 
fly far over us, looking for French batteries, 
and only an occasional stray one goes near 
by. ° We keep on nearly to the third-line 
trenches and receive the blessés who come to 
us through endless communication trenches. 
On the way back we drive as fast as 
possible through the zone of fire and then 
go more slowly for safety. Last night sev- 
eral shells barely missed my car, one 77mm. 
shell passing over my radiator and splashing 
me with mud when it landed in the ditch 
at my side. The funny part of the business 
is that the constant strain of peering into © 
the road ahead makes one more uneasy at. 
hearing an approaching truck with the pos- 
sible consequence of being crowded into the 
ditch than at hearing the rushing, hissing - 
noise of a shell going by. 


Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, L-H.D. 


The death of Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, 
L.H.D., at his home in Syracuse on April 11, 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age, removes 
a most unique and picturesque figure from 
the Unitarian church. He was one of the 
splendid Old Guard who bore the banner of 
the liberal religion through the trying period 
of the last half of the nineteenth century. 

For forty-eight years he had been pastor 
and pastor emeritus of May Memorial Church. 
Through all these years he was the inspirer 
of the city’s best life. He made the church 
a centre of light, and a potent influence for 
civic righteousness. His roots sunk deep into 
the life of the community. It is hard to 
think of city or church without him. 

His scholarship was broad and deep. All 
the wisdom of the ancient world was his. His 
interests were universal. Nothing was alien 

to him. A ripe scholar, a powerful preacher, 

- a great teacher, a lover of nature, a splendid 
athlete,—he drank deep of the water of life, 
and was glad in the sheer joy of it. 

The foundation of his splendid scholarship 
was laid in the fine old English school of St. 
Paul’s. Hewas captain of the school for many 
years. He became Pauline Exhibitioner at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and completed 
the course with highest honors. Hecould not, 
however, receive the degree he had so well 
earned, without signing the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England. And so, with 
sturdy independence of thought, he declined 
it. 

Speaking of the incident later, he said: 
“Tt seems hardly possible that such folly 
could have been in full power within the span 
of one man’s life, when contrasted with the 
freedom of to-day. Sometimes I think I 
will go back and get my degree, for the 
restrictions are removed now; and yet, what 
is the use?” 

He did not have to go back to get his de- 
gree. Long years after his graduation his 
Alma Mater conferred on him the degree of 
L.H.D.; and in 1900 Syracuse University, 
in the home of his adoption, honored herself 
by conferring the same degree. 

From the first he had a consuming ambition 
to preach; but the way did not seem clear, 
since he could not accept the faith of his 
fathers. Then, at twenty-two there came to 
him a searching religious experience, and the 
way became clear. ‘‘It was no sense of my 
own sin that led to this,” he said. ‘‘It wasa 
deep sense of the exceeding sinfulness of a 
bad God. My whole soul rose in protest 
against this; and at last I said, If Godis good 
I will worship him, serve him, love him; but 
if he is bad, I absolutely refuse to bow the 

_ knee. Then a deep peace and joy fell upon 


ApRit 26, 1917. 


but I want to tell you a. few things about 
the work which may interest you. All our Ps 
cars are running but two, which have been 
slightly damaged by shells. All the boys 
are all right. ‘The scenes near the front 
terrible. One passes through © 
and do 
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I am having a fairly busy time just now, = 


’. faces of the wounded. 
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1¢ | upon the peaceful ‘elds and quiet one ase In a letter to his father, Rev. Frederic J. 
. in-|then see in the same vicinity some hill long | Gauld of Toledo, Ohio, on May 2, he writes: — 

: engine coming to|bombarded and torn with the steady march 
Ha stop, and possibly one sees a column of|of deathly missiles in that direction. With| Yesterday at about 3 a.m. I ran over some- 
_ smoke and dust near the German lines about | the hens cackling in the barnyard beside me | thing in the road. I got out to see what the 
half a minute later. At night the whole}and some old peasants toiling in the fields, | Matter was and found a 15mm. German shell. 
seems like an inferno, and the steady green-|I can hardly realize the meaning of the roar- The charge had exploded, but had blown off 
blue light of star shells, lighting up all in| ing bombardment scarcely ten kilometres off. | the cap—which evidently fitted poorly—in- 
the vicinity of the trenches, makes the effect | It all seems like some sort of a game which | Stead of blowing the shell to atoms. It was 
more weird than ever. is going to end soon. still hot, and reeked of smoking powder. 
Evidently I was about a minute too late to 


May 8,r917._| Sign a receipt for the Kaiser’s present on its 
It is quite interesting to watch the different | @trival. I have the shell now and if it doesn’t 
kinds of traffic on the road at night. If one| Prove too unwieldy I shall bring it home as 
goes by a big depot for supplies at about dusk | 4 Souvenir—as one example of a slip in Ger- 
he sees long lines of camions waiting for dark, |™an efficiency. Last night a German aéro- 
Later he meets them on the road, rumbling plane passed over me when I was on the read, 
steadily along to the front, with all their|and the French searchlights combined with 
lights out, and has to coast on the edge of | the flame of bursting shrapnel in the air 
the ditch to avoid them. Then, just when he | Made a picture. 
thinks he has passed them, some star shell 
lights everything up and he realizes that a 
long line of horse-drawn munition wagons is 
approaching. ‘They are very hard to pass 


: The preachers at the union services to 
in the dark, because they are generally ad- ; 
vancing at a trot which is anything but slow, be held at Arlington Street Church, 11 a.m., 


and make so much noise that they can’t | 2 Sunday mornings through the summer 


hear any one else. Before midnight the | Will be:— 

roads are full, but after 1 A.M. or so the roads| June 24, Rev. Edward Cummings, South 
become clear again and by three o’clock | Congregational Society; July 1, Rev. Ed- 
there is almost nothing to see. ward Cummings; July 8, Rev. Charles 
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Dussault School of Languages 


80 Boylston Street 


Opposite Hotel Touraine 


FOUR LESSON FRENCH COURSE 
FREE OF CHARGE 


To be given on dates and hours below by the celebrated 


PROFESSOR CESAR DUSSAULT 


Aprit 28, 1917. 

We have gone en repos at last and are 
lodged for the present at a little town about 
15 kilometres from the lines. We may be 
called back to the front at any time. There 
is a regiment of soldiers here and so we sleep 
on a field. For two nights we have slept in 
the open, but now we have tents. Last 
night I watched a regiment moving through 
the village, and as I saw the veteran troops 
' swinging along with full packs at a pace no 
ordinary man could attain it set me think- 
ing. It seems like the days of the Thirty 
Years’ War to see a people naturally peace- 
ful kept on a martial footing. Here the 
spring has arrived, though late, but the 
chirp of the birds is drowned by the hum 
of aéroplanes. Whole stretches of wood- 
land have been blasted to pulp by big guns. 
You can have no conception of the power 
of the latter. A high-powered rifle sounds 
like a firecracker now, for these big guns 
outdo the thunder in noise. When . they 
strike, great shells of special steel, weighing 
sometimes a hundred pounds, are rent liter- 
ally to shreds by the terrible explosive. I 
have one of the pieces now, about as big as 
a shred of corn-flakes. These pieces are 
flung with terrific velocity, and one will kill 
-a man at quite a distance. I have seen men 
torn to pieces before my eyes. You ought 
to see with your own eyes the roads and: 
towns scarred with shells, the lines of am- 
. munition wagons to blast the scourge from 
France, and—worst of all—the tired, strained 


Union Services in Boston. 


The country about here—the Champagne 
district—is low and rolling, with a great deal 
of evergreen timber on the hills. The sides 
of the lower hills are covered with vines, 
and most of the country is well cultivated, 
but more in the small patches familiar to 
New England than in the extensive fashion 
of Ohio. The people do not live in farm- 
houses, but cluster in tiny villages of white 
plastered houses made from stone and the 
chalk of the district. 

This would be delightful country to travel 
through in times of peace, but the sound of 
cannon destroys most thoughts of beauty. 


S . LESSON 1 LESSON 2 
The night before last a German aéroplane LESSON 3 LESSON 4 
dropped some bombs near by, but missed: THURSDAY SATURDAY TUESDAY THURSDAY 
us. This morning the Germans landed four JUNE 21 JUNE 23 JUNE 26 JUNE 28 


big shells in the courtyard where we had been 
keeping our cars for the last ten days. I 
don’t know whether it was the work of spies 
or not, but if we had not moved the night 
before we should not have had a car left. I 
think we are fairly lucky, when you realize 
that we slept in the house beside our cars. 


These 4 separate French lessons will be given on the dates printed above. Each 
lesson will be given five times on the day scheduled at 11. ES) TS05, 3.15, 5.15 and 0.15. 


ATTEND ANY HOUR YOU LIKE 


This is a genuine free offer with no catches. Professor Dussault simply desires 
to familiarize you with his conversational method of teaching French. There are no 


Pag ED books to buy as all leaflets will be provided to you free to take home and keep. 


On almost all the roads one can see rows of 
trucks in convoy with now and then a gray 
staff-car shooting by. Occasionally great 
clouds of dust show where horse trains are 
moving, and toward dusk the road is packed 
with the tired soldiers coming from the front 
or the troops going forward with steadier 
_ tread. to relieve them. Sometimes one sees 
the sickly yellow khaki which the Germans 
hate and fear—the uniforms of the colonial 

troops (from Morocco, the Sudan, and 

ndo-China) and of the terrible for- 
mm. ‘These men move up and down 


Professor Dussault has taught French to over 5,000 business men and society 
women. This conversational pictorial method eliminates much syntax and dry rules. 
He teaches you French just as your mother taught you English by direct, continuous 
conversation. Attend this special FREE course as hundreds of other representative 
people of Boston will do. No man or woman under 18 years of age will be admitted. 


If this four free lesson course impresses you favorably you may desire to take our 
regular $10.-twenty-five lesson summer course which follows. Any business-man or 
business-woman attending our complete $10.-twenty-five lesson course should acquire 
a speaking knowledge of over one thousand words and five hundred idioms in every 


day use. 
DUSSAULT SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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Graves, Albany, INE se euly 0S, Rev l 
Morris Evans, First Unitarian Church, Day- 


ton, Ohio; July 22, Rev. Samuel.A. Eliot, 


D.D.; July 29, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Aug. 5, Rev, Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D.; Aug. 12, Rev. John D. 
Reid, St. Paul, Minn.; Aug. 19, Rev. Earl 
M. Wilbur, D.D., president of Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry; Aug. 26, 
Rey. John D. Reid; Sept. 2, Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y.; Sept. 9, Rev. 
Addison Moore, D.D., Schenectady, N.Y.; 
Sept. 16, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 


-D.D.; Sept. 23, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, D.D.; 


Sept. 30, Rev. Edward Cummings. 

The South Congregational Society and the 
Church of the Disciples unite with the Ar- 
lington Street Church in holding these ser- 
vices. 


Religion in Overalls. 


N. S. HOAGLAND, 


Religion in overalls! No, not in a shop or 
a store or on a farm, but in a church. Not 
on Sunday, but on a week-day, or rather a 
week-night. It was in the country, of course, 
where clothes count for less than in the city, 
where one does not lose the respect of his 
fellows if he does not wear a white shirt and 
a black coat, but it was not such a way-back 
place as you might think. 

A through trolley line passes each way 
down the main street of the village every 
hour of the day,—an ‘“‘interurban’’ it would 
be called in the Middle West. Streets and 
houses and even the church are electric- 
lighted. The village has one ‘‘corner store,”’ 
clean, busy, and respectable. It has no 
hotel nor boarding-house where people 
make a business of it, but to the stranger 
whose experience is here related was given 
hospitality by the kindly gray-haired couple 
who keep the village post-office in a corner 
of their house. 

It was in the edge of the evening and the 
chances did not look good that he could get 
put up without travelling for an hour or 
more longer, and he wanted next morning to 
be in the neighborhood. They had been to 
supper, but Mrs. Postmaster, singing as she 
pottered and pattered around in the pantry 
and the kitchen, soon set before the stranger 
a simple, substantial, attractive meal. 
She was sorry it was not more “hearty”; 
would cook a couple of eggs if he would like 
them. And she did. 

Supper ended, a neighbor man dropped in 
and, addressing the gray-bearded Postmaster, 
said,— 

“Are you going up?” 

“Yes, pretty soon,” was the reply, and he 
looked around for his coat and hat. 

The neighbor wore a pair of blue-checked 
overalls, so they could not be going to any 
place where dress counted for much, the 
stranger thought, but he wondered whether 
it was a political caucus or a meeting of the 
village improvement club or a gathering at 
the store, perhaps, to discuss plans for 
patriotic potato-raising. 

No, it was a meeting at the church a few 
rods away, a regular weekly meeting, ‘sort 
of a prayer meeting.” 

The stranger was more surprised than ever. 
He waited for an invitation, but it did not 
come. The men looked as if they were al- 
most tempted to ask him, but they finally 


concluded to say pee, and moved toward 
the door. The stranger in a moment of un- 
accustomed boldness ventured to say, “Now 
if you would invite me’— ‘Why, yes,” 
and ‘Come along, we didn’t know you 
would care to go.”” So he went. 

There was another surprise, in fact several 
surprises. Only two women were present, 
and seven or eight men. ‘Three or four of 
the men were in overalls, unabashed. Before 
the meeting was over there were ten men, 
not counting the stranger, and three women. 
The minister in charge was not in charge just 
then and there. He was expected, of course, 
but when he did not come at the time when 
they usually began the service, what did 
they do? Go home? Linger and gossip? 
Talk about the war or the hard times? No, 
not a bit of it. The janitor took charge and 
conducted the meeting in a way that would 
have done credit to any minister in good and 
regular standing; and he was not an ex- 
Reverend either, though evidently he had 
served as class-leader before. 

There was a good deal of singing, hearty 
singing, of course, the strong male voices 
drowning out entirely the feminine treble. 
It was a man’s meeting, though not of the 
kind ‘‘for men only.” 

“Will Sister B, play the organ?”’ the class- 
leader diplomatically asked. 

“No!”’ 

“Brother F., you play.’ “Yes,” and 
Brother F., an elderly, round-faced, bare- 
headed man, promptly obeyed, and bravely 
did his bit. They sang, and sang, and then 
sang some more. Some of the songs were 
the very first, the stranger remembered, he 
ever heard. . They came as voices clear from 
the dim long-ago of half a century of years. 

Then the janitor class-leader said, ‘‘Let 
us pray,’’ and he got down on his knees on 
the uncarpeted floor, and prayed. It was 
not rhetorical. It did not undertake to 
advise the Creator how to run the universe, 
It was not an apology for a _ prayer, 
It was a prayer in which the dominant note 
was th&nkfulness for special and general 
favors. What matter if it gave rather fuller 
praise to Jesus than to God, or was an appeal 
to the Son for help and comradeship rather 
than to the Father? If the Father and 
Son are one, why should that stick in our 
throats? Then some more singing. The 
leader then read what he called his favorite 
Bible chapter, the fourteenth chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John, interspersing his reading 
with frequent appreciations between the 


lines. He was glad the Father’s House has 
many mansions. There was room enough 
for all. 


Then he gave his experience. He recalled 
how happy he had been when he was alone on 
the farm for which he was working some 
years ago, when he gave himself to God. He 
felt like shouting. Perhaps he did. If you 
feel like it, why not, whether you are a 
Congregationalist or Methodist or Baptist? 

Then others got up and talked, all after 
the first one speaking without being called 
by name; and there were no long pauses 
between. The old men and the young men 
and the women and the girls had something 
to say about how good the Lord had been to 
them, how glad they were to be there that 
evening for heartening and cheer for the 
better life. 

Then the stranger, who hadn’t talked in a 


‘meeting like that for forty years, got up red 
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the others, after the meeting was over, gave um 


him the friendly hand, and said they were 
glad to hear a new voice, and the leader 


congratulated him that after his. forty years. 


away from a class-meeting he had come back. 


. The Alliance. — 


The monthly meeting of the executive 
board was held June 8, Miss Lowell pre- 
siding. Mrs. Charles T. Catlin was a wel- 
come visitor. After expressing her constant 


interest and good wishes, Mrs. Catlin pre-_ 


sented The Alliance with a set of photographs 
of the officers of 1913, which will be kept at 
headquarters with the Alliance album. The 
treasurer announced the investment of one 
thousand dollars in Liberty Loan bonds. A 
bequest was reported from Miss Georgianna 
Merrill of Boston, one of the early devoted 
friends of The Alliance. Mrs. Patty Wilcox 
has been made a life member by the New 
Bedford, Mass., branch. The name of Mrs. 
Amasa M. Eaton has been placed In Memo- 
riam by the First Congregational branch, 
Providence, R.I. 

The chairmen of standing committees are 
as follows: library, Miss Stearns; printing, 
Mrs. Hayes; badge, Miss Slade; finance, 
Miss Sawyer; Southern Circuit, Mrs. Peter- 
son; appeals, Miss Whitman; international, 
Mrs. Voigt; Cheerful Letter, Mrs. Hubert 
Pope; Junior Fellowship, Mrs. Donnell; 
college centres, Miss Bellows; social service, 
Mrs. Blair; study class, Mrs. Kimball; 
Sunday-school, Mirs. Donahue. 

Mrs. Atherton, Mrs. Blair, Miss Sawyer 
were appointed a committee on speakers, to 
prepare a list of speakers who will present 
the various lines of work to branches. Mrs. 
Gilson, Mrs. Voigt, Mrs. Ware were appointed 
a committee to consider amending the by- 


‘laws to do away with plural voting. To 


this committee was referred also the matter 
of defining the duties of vice-presidents. 

It was voted that reports shall be due from 
directors as follows: In November, from 
Rocky Mountains and six Massachusetts 
directors; December, Southern States and 
six Massachusetts; January, Middle States 
and Canada; February, Pacific Coast and 
six Massachusetts; March, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and four Massachusetts; April, 
Western States and two Massachusetts. 

Votes of thanks were ordered to the First 
Church in Boston for its hospitality on the 
occasion of the annual meeting, May 23; to 
the organist, Mr. Marshall, who gave his 
services; to the speakers of the public 


meeting, May 21; to Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf | 


for assisting with the singing. 

It was voted to hold the September meet- 
ing at the regular time, the 14th, in Boston, 
rather than in connection with the Conference 
at Montreal. It was voted to hold the 
October meeting the 19th, because the 12th 
is a holiday. 

The board exengeesl its interest with tidig 
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Ww ps primes, had 
en called. upon asa ‘representative of ‘The 


‘Rattnay to urge local action in this matter. 


Alliance headquarters will close during 
July and August at 4 p.m. instead of 5, Satur- 
days always at I P.M. 

It was voted to continue the SRE on 
travelling, to consist of the president, both 
secretaries, and the treasurer. Miss Ban- 
croft, Miss Lowell, and Mrs. Noyes were 
elected a committee on Endowment Fund 
Income to apportion the income of this fund. 
A call was reported, received through the 
Association, for books for our soldiers in the 
Canal Zone. ‘The letter said: “We have 
use for any and every kind of good books. A 
regiment of two thousand men includes all 
classes, from a foreigner who is just learning 


to speak our language up to the well-educated 


fellow in for a commission.”” Books may be 
sent to Rev. Clifford Lore Miller, Chaplain 


5th U.S. Infantry, Empire, Panama, Canal 


Zone. 

A letter was received from the British 
League of Unitarian Women through Miss 
Herford, honorary secretary: ‘This war 
with all its sorrow and pain has brought to 
us women here opportunities we might have 
vainly sought through long years of peace, 
and it is fine that in these wonderful oppor- 
tunities our fellow women workers are now 
to have a share. Please give the warmest 
greetings of our League to The Alliance, and 
may God bless and keep you all and give you 
strength and steadfast courage to face the 
tremendous trials that may be before you!”’ 


‘The secretary was requested to send return 


greetings. 

At the Alliance luncheon in Montreal, 
September 26, the speakers will be Miss 
Bancroft, Miss Helen Reid, decorated by 
King George for her remarkable service in 
patriotic work, and a parish asistant. Miss 
Lowell will preside. 

An Alliance session will be held Thursday, 
July 12, at the Wentworth, New Castle, 
N.H., as a part of the programme planned 
by the Unitarian Summer Meetings Associa- 
tion. 


The Cape Cod Unitarian Churches. 


The Cape Cod Unitarian Conference will 
meet at Brewster, June 26 and 27. The 
Conference meets in turn at Sandwich, 
Brewster, and Barnstable, the only Cape 
towns that have Unitarian churches. ‘These 
are the real old First Parish churches and 
have a long and honorable record. The 
church in Sandwich was organized in 1638, 
the church in Barnstable a year later, and 
the one in Brewster still later. True to the 
liberal traditions of the founders of New 
England, these three churches early became 
Unitarian and have maintained liberal views 
ever since. 

When the First Church of Sandwich was 
invited to join in the persecution of the 
Quakers, it refused. The Unitarian churches 


on the Cape have always’stood for tolerance. 


They played a great réle in the life of the 
Cape when the Cape was famous for its brave 
sea-captains and for its industries. Now 
_ they are playing their part in helping adjust 
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the Conference and at the Sunday services 
during the summer. There are no more 
ideal places to visit than those three towns 
where Unitarian churches are found. Their 
location is central, and the trains pass 
through them. ‘The scenery is picturesque 
and diversified, and it is for no small reason 
that artists haunt those places in summer. 

The speakers of the Conference are: Rev. 
W. L. Sullivan; Prof.G. W. Tupper, secre- 
tary of the Industrial and Immigrant Depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A.; D. H. Ferrell of 
Brockton; Mrs. Henry C. Parker of Woburn; 
and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of the Universalist 
church in Orleans. 

It is hoped that such a fine set of speakers 
will have large audiences. 

G. S$. KuKHI. 


Service Books. 


About fifty copies of the service book 
published by the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, mostly of the edition of 1868, are 
available for any who may find them useful. 
They may be obtained by writing to 

Rev. Gro. CroswELL Cressey, D.D., 
68 Clinton Avenue, 
Borough of Richmond, 
New York, N.Y. 


Isles of Shoals Association. 


Much interest is being shown in the forth- 
coming meetings of this Association at Hotel 
Wentworth, New Castle, N.H., July 7-14. 
Mrs. Chandler W. Smith is in charge of the 
music and is busy getting soloists for the 
various sessions. Mr. Thomas H. Elliott 
is fast rounding out an excellent programme 
of speakers. ‘There are so many opportuni- 
ties close at hand at the Wentworth for 
recreation and sociability that all who attend 
may be sure of having plenty to do. 

Those planning to go are advised to write 
at once for room reservation to the manager, 
Mr. H. W. Priest, Hotel Wentworth, New 
Castle, N.H. Reduced rates are for mem- 
bers only. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Dallas, Tex. ‘Doing as well as could 
be expected in our work and still ‘plugging 
away.’”’ 

Montpelier, Vt. “You will be glad to 
know that my Young People’s Society has 
been organized and is now holding regular 
meetings, both Sunday evening meetings 
and business and social meetings.” 

Meadville, Pa. ‘Mr. Eliot addressed the 
local young people’s society—the Hale 
League. Personally I regard that event as 
an epoch in the history of the organization. 
A large part of the membership is transient, 
comprising students of the ‘Theological 
School. Mr. Eliot’s speech made a pro- 
found impression. By means of system- 
atic, organized publicity, and upon the basis 
of the reputation for vital character which 
the local society has established, it was made 
possible for Mr. Eliot to address a large and 
representative group of Unitarians, many 
of them mature men and women, who are 
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eet ‘meémbers of the Hale League, but sips 
whose sympathy and support the future 
possibilities of the organization depend. 
Judging from the expression of opinion” — 
which I have been able to gather, Mr. Eliot 
enlisted a more active interest on the part 
of those who heard him in the general enter- 
prise of work with young people; and I be- 
lieve that the effective members of the so- 
ciety itself were inspired with renewed zeal 
for their own cause. This last aspect I 
regard as especially fortunate, since the aim 
which I believe we all cherish is to lead our 
young people to carry on their own activities 
successfully. That we shall help them and 
encourage them is to be expected, but that 
we shall pamper them and do for them 
eternally what they should be taught and 
inspired to do for themselves is unthinkable. 
Our young people need a stimulus. We 
should aim to make it possible for them to 
receive it.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. - 


The services at the Church of the Messiah, 
New York, will be conducted :on June 24 
by the associate minister, Rev. Harvey Dee 
Brown. 


pric STEPHENSON Underground 
um ~</iNSo «e =6=— ld Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


n and sanitary 
direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. Stepnenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Sold 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CRESTALBAN 

A school for young girls, in the invigorating climate of 
the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 
3 buildings, Number of pupils limited. Special care given 
to home training and development of personality, Open- 
nis classes. Outdoor sports, For illustrated booklet, ad- 

ess 

Miss MARGERY WHITING, Principal, 
BERKSHIRE, MAss. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled, Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 
The country life school 
for young boys 


James Cuester Fiace, A.B, 
Head Master 


~ At Manchester-by-the-Sea, First Unitarian 


Church, Dr. Howard N. Brown of King’s 


Chapel will preach Sunday, June 24, at 
eleven o'clock. Subject, ‘‘ Patriotism.” 


Churches. 


Asupy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Everett 
S. Treworgy: The most important of recent 
events was the spring meeting of the North 
Middlesex Conference, held here on June 14. 
Ceaseless rains and cold weather put the 
mountain laurel, abundant and beautiful in 
Ashby, out of commission for decorating, but 
there were plenty of lilacs to make the lunch- 
tables and church beautiful, and there was 
an abundance of good speaking. During 
the afternoon session, plans were discussed for 
the entertainment of the soldiers expected 
to be in camp at Ayer about September 
1. Ayer and Ashby are some eight miles 
apart, and the ministers of the Unitarian 
churches in both towns will do their share in 
providing recreation and amusements for 
the boys when off duty. Theirs will be a 
large and important work in which many 
not belonging to either parish may help. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev. George A. Thayer, 
D.D., and Rev. Alson H. Robinson: By vote 
of the trustees, Sunday services will be con- 
tinued until July 8, inclusive. The opening 
Sunday will be September 9. On June 17 Dr. 
Thayer preached on ‘‘Tasks and Duties of 
War-time.” On June 24 Rev. Alson H. Rob- 
inson will preach upon ‘‘God the Invisible 
King” suggested by H. G. Wells’s book. On 
July 1, Dr. Thayer will conduct a service of 
patriotism, with a sermon upon ‘‘The New 
Declaration of Independence.’ ‘The service 
for July 8 will be announced later. The Red 
Cross work of the women of the church and 
the neighborhood will continue every Wednes- 
day from 9 A.M. 


Erie, Pa.—First Unitarian Society, Rev. 
E. B. Backus: The annual meeting was held 
Wednesday evening, June 6. In spite of the 
worst storm Erie has had in years, rain and 
hail combined, about seventy-five persons 
sat down to the fine supper prepared by the 
ladies of the church._ At the business meeting 
reports showed that the various organizations 
are in a flourishing condition. The church 
is particularly well organized and thoroughly 
efficient in its work. During the past year 
the church debt has been considerably re- 
duced and another year will see it wiped 
entirely out. An endowment fund has been 
started the income of which is to be applied 
to the pastor’s salary. ‘Two new trustees 
were elected, one of whom was a young man 
who had put his name to the church roll 
about five minutes before he was elected. The 
minister, Mr. Backus, who has been with 
the church but three months, was unani- 
mously elected for the coming year. ‘The 
address of the evening was given by Rey. 
W. M. Backus, former minister of the church, 
and the father of its present minister. Mr. 
Backus had come from his home near Cin- 
cinnati for the occasion. The church had 
filled up after supper, and Mr. Backus was 
given a gentiine ovation as he went forward. 
He spoke on “The Function of the Free 


Church,” and left with all his hearers a desire| _. 
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to give themselves with increased devotion | 


to the work, The meeting was brought to a 
close witha brief talk from the minister. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity, Rev. A. P. Reccord: Among the 
young men of the parish who have already 
volunteered their services in response to 
their country’s call are the following: 
Lawrence E. Baker, C. Allen Bowles, Sher- 
burne Cook, Charles M. Dodge, Herbert W. 
Headle, Marshall Headle, Douglas C. Law, 
Malcolm C. Law, H. Raymond Maynard, 
Donald McClench, George D. Robinson, 
Homans Robinson. Animated by a similar 
desire to do their bit, the Sunday-school 
voted to forego the annual picnic and to 
contribute the money usually spent on this 
féte to the Society for the Education of the 
Fatherless Children of France (Orphelinat 
des Armées). This amounted to fifty dol- 
lars. On July 1 the collection will be taken 
for the Y. M. C. A. huts. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. John W. Day: ‘Twenty-two persons 
who are or have been connected with the 
church are now in the service of the United 
States. Besides these there are many whose 
applications have not yet been accepted, or 
who have not yet been assigned to actual 
service. The subject for the Alliance pro- 
gramme for next year is The Religion of the 
Modern Poets, and the topics of the six 
meetings are: ‘‘Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son”; ‘Arnold and Clough’’; “‘Browning’’; 
“The New England Poets’’; ‘‘Emerson, 
and the Unitarian Mystics”; ‘‘Contem- 
porary Poets.” ‘The church will be closed 
after June 24, to reopen September 16. Mr. 
Day’s summer address will be Harbor Beach, 
Mich. The collection for the Unitarian 
Service Pension Fund amounted to $138. 


Wa.tHaM, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: At the an- 
nual meeting of the Women’s Alliance, on 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ 

Children in oer form of need are given practica] help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell. A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SEcreTARY, 

279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Notel Directory. 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels, Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up, Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. et. ' 

Storer F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. 


_ Please patronize our advertisers, 


the 
bership is now ninety-seven. — 


ve mem-— 
Mrs, H. P. 
Buncher was re-elected president. Seven 
young men of the parish have already enrolled — 


for the war. A blind man (Italian) with a 
large family has a fine garden on a part of the 
church lawn. Aside from the surgical dress- 
ings committee (women, from all the churches 
of the city), which has been meeting in the 
church weekly for a year and a half, there is 
now organized a new committee of the women 
of this parish, meeting twice a month to do 
special war relief work. The Children’s Day 
programme on June ro included the baptism 
of nine infants, five children and three young 
people; also four people, heads of families, 
united with the church. The offering was 
given to the Country Week fund of the Bosto 

Young Men’s Christian Union. - 


IF AN IMMEDIATE application is made, a minister 
and wife or two other refined people can have a delightful 
room and board in a private cottage on the beach and in 
the pine woods nine miles this side of Portland, for the 
month of July. Terms moderate. Address S. H. M.G., 
Andover, Mass. i 

. 


TEACHERS WANTED in an Industrial School 
for white youth in North Carolina. Address, giving ex- 
perience and reference, Mrs. A. A. Peterson, 305 Chestnu 
Avenue, Jamaica Plain, Mass. : 


_ White Mountains.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for summer guests. Modern house with 
al] improvements pleasantly situated on state road 4 mile 
from station. Fine scenery; first-class table. Rates 
$ro-$15. ArTHUR H. Furser, North Conway, N.H. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. : 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those requiring Institutional care. 


President: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, _ x 


Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. les E. Park, 


minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel. The church is open week-days from 9 to 7. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Union services with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church at King’s Chapel, Sundays at 10.45 
A.M. until September go. Church building open daily, 
roto 4. Entrance at 874 Boylston Street. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, the minister, will preach. Sunday-school at 9.45 
AM. Church services at rr. So 4 ‘ 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and _ 


School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Sydney B. Snow. Mornin Daas 
Mr. Snow will preach, King’s Chapel, meets with First 


and Second Churches for the summer, Open daily 9 to 12. © 


. FIRST PARISH (1630), M - 
chester. Rev. Roger Ctl rbes, 
preach. Morning service at 11. ae Ph 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), F 
Square. Rey. Samuel M. DD; ; 


service at 10.30. _ - 
{ 
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his new pastorate i in September. 


Acknowledgments. 


The following subscriptions to the special 

- fund for hut work among soldiers and sailors 

have been received through the Unitarian 
committee, Henry H. Fuller, treasurer:— 
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| Potter S "sermons as ion were vabiahed 
& | weekly i in the papers of the city. At the time, 
his sermons were attacked very fiercely by 
some 6f the ministers who occupied other 
pulpits in the city. A friend, now living, who 
was an attendant at the Unitarian church, 
invited me to go and hear Mr. Potter. I 
did so. I was impressed by his modesty, his 
sincerity, his earnestness, his command of his 
subject, and his perfect fearlessness. 

The following Sunday Rev. Mr. Humphreys 
of the County Street Methodist Church at- 
tempted to reply to Mr. Potter’s sermon, and 
I remember that on my way out of the 
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| said, “Mr. Humphreys did not touch Mr. 
Potter’s sermon.” 

I had no thought then nor for some years 
afterward of leaving the Methodist church, 
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has spent the evening of life in the enjoyment of his home 
and his friends. . His familiar figure will be sadly missed 
upon the city streets. His greeting was always cordial 
and his good deeds are well known. Of Quaker descent, 
his manner was quiet and simple; modesty and refinement 
were characteristic of him. He was given to hospitality, 
and many of our ministers, as they read his name, will be 
reminded of pleasant days spent at his house. He was 
devoted to the Second Church in Salem, was for many 
years the superintendent of its Sunday-school, and was at 
the time of his death, as he had been for a long time, a 
member of its executive committee. He was the honorary 
chairman of the committee on the celebration of the 
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supporter of the American Unitarian Association. A.M. 
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Seeds by the Wayside. 


Seeing and hearing the name of Rev. 
William J. Potter often during Anniversary 
Week has brought freshly to mind what I 
have always felt to be the most important 


event of my life. 


On the 2oth of May, 1867, I went to New 
Bedford to spend a year as a student of den- 
tistry. I had been reared in the Methodist 
church and was then a member of the church 
at North Bridgewater, now Brockton. 
a seat at the County Street Methodist 
peaie ae joined its Sunday-school. I 
_ of ever having met a 
time. I was, however, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S$. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 

fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


I took 


Telephones Roxbury 12-73-74. 
Marconi Tele Address, 


of mind, and therefore, 
d for Unitarian s 


Cable 
ertaker, Boston,” 


Pea x ent . a tal dM \ 
nl preached by Rev. William J. Potter. While 
I never met him personally and he, probably, f 
never so much as heard my name, to me his 
name is sacred, for he helped to bring rest ian 
and hope and trust and peace into my life; =o he 
and they have remained there ever since. ? 
H. H. Froon. 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass. 


The passion for converts develops dog- 
matism and the complex machinery of the 
conventional church. The demand for uni- 
formity of creedal belief comes into clash 
with freedom of thought and independence : 
of judgment. The claims of authority of : 
the Church and the Bible narrow and un- ; 
duly limit life. The Unitarian, true to logic, 
demands absolute freedom for private judg- 
ment and prizes that freedom above all else. 
Rev. A. N. Foster. 


ELMER A. LORD & COMPANY 
INSURANCE 


of Every Description 


145 MILK STREET - - 


Elmer A. Lord : 
William H. Plumer 


FLAG STAFFS AND. F LAGS 


C. B. HAMBLEN & CO. 


{02 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON : 
Tel. Rich. 1515 


The Acorn 


144 TREMONT STREET 
Luncheon 11-3 


BOSTON 


Horace H. Soule 
Willard C. Hill 


CAMP WALDHEIM 
SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 


on Harvey Lake, near West Barnet, Vermont. 
Wonderful location, near the White Mts. All 
land and water sport, tramping, mountain climb- 
ing, horseback riding, etc. 


SPECIAL FEATURE: A SPENDID OPPORTUNITY TO 
LEARN AND SPEAK GERMAN, FRENCH AND SPANISH 
For particulars and illustrated catalogue, address 

O. P. Schinnerer, Furnald Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


SAVE THE 
BABIES a lot of 
DISCOMFORT 


Use Stork Sheeting in 
the nursery. Itis the only 
Waterproof Sheeting to 
use where a W: aterproof 
sheeting is necessary. 
Stork Sheeting is not a 
luxury but an absolute necessity. 
soft, light and pliable. Contains no rubber. 
For sale by all the leading dry goods dealers, 


Manufactured only by 


THE STORK COMPANY, 72 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


It is white, 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


 Pleasantrics, 


“What have you in the shape of cucumbers 
this morning?” asked the customer of the 
new grocery clerk. ‘‘Nothing but bananas, 
ma’am,”’ was the reply. 


“What is an agnostic?’ asked Rollo. 
“An agnostic,’ replied Uncle George, “‘is 
a man who loudly declares that he knows 
nothing, and abuses you if you believe him.”’ 


A gentleman who was asked to illustrate 
the difference between ‘‘sit’’ and ‘“‘set”’ 
recently remarked, ‘‘The United States is 
a country on which the sun never sets, and 
the rest of the world never sits.” 


The valet of an Englishman travelling 
across America, when asked by his master 
what he thought of its vast spaces, replied, 
“People are telling me all the while how 
Christopher Columbus discovered America. 
Well, I don’t see how he could help finding 
it!’ 


The water-carts of Lowell used to be 
decorated with patent-medicine advertise- 
-ments. An innocent Irishman from the 
rural districts looked at one the other day, 
and remarked, ‘‘Faith, it’s no wondher 
Lowell is healthy, whin they wather the 
streets with sarsaparilla!” 


Another mystery explained—Mr. Lynch 
and his friend were discussing family names 
and their history. ‘“‘How did your name 
originate?”’ asked the friend. ‘Oh, prob- 
ably one of my ancestors was of the grasp- 
ing kind that you hear about so often. Some- 
body gave him an ‘ynch,’ and he took an 
Ty? ” 


Owen Wister, the novelist, apropos of use- 
less questions, once told of a man who stood 
before a mirror in his room, his face lathered, 
and an open razor in his hand. His wife 
came in. She looked at him and said, ‘‘ Are 
you shaving?” The man, a foe to sur- 
plusage, replied fiercely, ‘‘No, I am blacking 
the kitchen range. Where are you—out 
driving or at a four-o’clock tea?” 


Plaisantin offered in payment of a bill a 
gold piece which had a suspicious ring. 
‘‘Here, you’ve given me one of those false 
coins that the counterfeiters have just been 
arrested for making,’ said the merchant. 
“Tmpossible,” answered Plaisantin. ‘“‘It is 
dated 1863; if it were false, surely it would 
have been found out before this.’””—La Gau- 
lois. 


An Oriental story tells us of a man who 
was asked to lend a rope to a neighbor. His 
reply was that he was in need of the rope 
just then. ‘‘Shall you need it a long time?”’ 
asked the neighbor. ‘‘I think I shall,” re- 
plied the owner, ‘‘as I am going to tie up 
some sand with it.” ‘Tie up sand!” ex- 
claimed the would-be borrower. ‘‘I do not 
see how you can do that!” ‘‘Oh, you can do 
almost anything with a rope when you do 
not want to lend it,’’ was the reply. 


A friend of the poet Bryant chanced to be 
alone in his study when a cabinet-maker 
brought home a chair that had been altered. 
When Mr. Bryant returned, he asked, ‘‘ Miss 
Robbins, what did the man say about my 
chair?’ ‘‘He said,” answered the visitor, 
‘that the equilibrium is now admirably ad- 
justed.” ‘What a fine fellow!’ said Mr. 
Bryant, laughing. ‘‘I never heard him talk 
like that! Were those his exact words?” 
“Well, he said, ‘It joggles just right!” re- 
peated Miss Robbins. 
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BOSTON UNIVERS 


Legal Title: The Trustees of Boston University 


‘“‘Where should the scholar live? In solitude, or in society? 
In the green stillness of the country, where he can hear the 
heart of Nature beat, or in the dark gray town, where he can 
hear and feel the throbbing heart of man? I will make answer 
for him, and say, In the dark gray town.” 


3,400 STUDENTS — 2,500 MEN, 900 WOMEN 


Including paid enrolments in VIII and IX, the total is 7,300 


THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, adjoining Public Library in Copley Square: includes, 
besides regular College Courses, Extension College Courses afternoons and Batiedeye William 
Marshall Warren, Ph.D., Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, scientific in its study of religious problems, evangelical in its 
ministry. Graduate students from 70 Colleges and Universities. Lduress J. Birney, D.D., Dean, 
72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW, Ashburton Place, near the State House, and convenient to the State, 
Couns al Municipal ,Courts and Law Libraries. Homer Albers, A.M., LL.B., Dean, 11 
shburton Place. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, in addition to the usual courses has special facilities for training 
in Preventive Medicine, Public Health, and Medical Research. Almost unlimited clinical facili- 
ties. Dr. John P. Sutherland, Dean, 80 East Concord Street. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL CONFERS A.M. AND PH.D.; the University has never conferred 
pre nae degrees. Arthur W. Weysse, Ph.D., Chairman Hxecutive Committee, 688 Boylston 
reet, 


THE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: two sessions—day and evening divisions. 
Courses for high school graduates, in Accountancy, Business Administration, Trade, Banking. 
Transportation; confers the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration. Everett W. Lord, 
A.M., Dean, 525 Boylston Street. 


THE SUMMER SESSION begins July 2; six weeks; combines recreation and study under most 
delightful vacation conditions; courses credit toward degree... A. H: Rice, Ph.D., Chairman, 
688 Boylston Street. 


RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP. These courses do not lead to degrees. 
(a) Among Boys: By Dr. Norman E, Richardson, Ormond E, Loomis, and others. Courses 
for Training of Scoutmasters and others interested in boy leadership; almost one hundred lectures. 


(b) Among Girls: ‘‘On Becoming a Woman” and “ Psychological and Social Devices in Character 
Building’’—twelve lectures each by Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Founder and President of Camp Fire 
Girls, ‘The American Girl and Her Community” and ‘‘ Laws of the Teaching Process’ —fifteen 
lectures each by Miss Margaret Slattery, Member of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


COMMUNITY SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: organized this past year in Malden, 
Lowell, Braintree, and Hyde Park, under the general direction of Dr. Norman E. Richardson, 
Professor Walter 8S. Athearn, and Professor H. Augustine Smith, of the Department of Religious 
Education, and having a paid enrolment of 3,300. Norman E. Richardson, Ph.D., Chairman, 
72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS among 


foreign populations and in rural communities. Conducted in co-operation with Morgan Memorial. 
Opens September 20, 1917. Rev. E. J. Helms, D.D., Director, 89 Shawmut Avenue. 


A PROGRESSIVE, GROWING INSTITUTION whose student 
enrolment has more than doubled within the past six years, and whose 
budget of expenses has almost trebled, thus greatly increasing the 
efficiency of its educational service. ABUNDANT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR SELF-SUPPORT. 

For particulars, address the Dean of the department about which 
further information is desired. 


LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, LL.D., President 


Copley Square at Boylston and Exeter 
BOSTON 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, Gen’! Mgrs. 


We Beg to Announce THE OPENING OF A 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT | 


With Mrs. RUTH H. HOLMES as Manager “ 


Present day conditions have tended to widen woman’s scope, and we believe 
this is a proper time for the Penn Mutual to extend the benefits of its service. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
24 MILK ST, 


~ 
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